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cS: > Am Endless Leather 
Thresher Drive Belt 
costs no more than substitutes 


'A leather belt operating on Gasoline Tractors 
makes it possible to cut down belt length and 
width wie corresponding saving in power— 
and first cost. 

Leather belts operate by pulley grip—reduce 
tension, and slippage which results in a loss of 
5% of the grain—prevent over-heated bear- 
ings, reduce wear and tear. 

Leather belts, and joints are weather-, water- 
and climate-proof—and last longer. 


Note: A 5” leather belt is the equivalent of a6” fabric or rub- 
ber belt. A 75-foot leather belt is as long as is ever required 
for farm jobs on a Gasoline Tractor. 


Send for additional information now. 
' LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


THRESHER DRIVE, 


- BELTS 


“LEATHER LASTS LONGER” 











Your California Chance 


Oranges—the wealth of California, 
“where life is better.” 

Here on these 25 acres of golden 
land lies your opportunity. The land 
must be sold for family reasons. 

There are 1,200 full bearing orange 
trees, 300 olive trees, a fine 2 story 
home on the paved highway, barns 
and garage. 

This year’s wonderful crop goes all 
to the buyer—a crop that is forever 


insured by an unfailing irrigation 
system. 
Act on this at once. Investigation 


doesn’t mean obligation. Write or 
wire for information on price, and 
the satisfying terms, and all other 
details. L. SHINN, 638 Wals- 
* | worth Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
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(Easiest, Quickest 
Tire Pump Made 


Most popular tire pump in America. 
Over 4 million owners. Famous 
Rose valve saves half the work. 
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An IRONTILE SILO is the Cheapest 
Permanent Silo You Can Use 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

205 Mai 


n Street, Adel, lowa 
GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
64 age YEAR BOOK 


Over forty thousand successful grad- 
uates in the business world today. 
Established 1870. We prepare you 
for a position at good salary in bank- 
ing, civil service, private secretary- 
ship, shorthand, typing and account- 
ing. 64 page Year Book FREE. 

Address D. L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy. UL 













































This Issue and the Next 


TORNADO Folks in the middle west who 

WEEK had tornade and wind storm 
insurance are shaking hands with them- 
selves this week. Old-timers who remem- 
ber the Grinnell cyclone and ‘other not- 
able high winds of an early day, are 
claiming this this storm didn’t amount 
to much, but to most of the younger folks 
it was about as vigorous a wind as they 
want to see. 








DAMAGE TO Our crop reporters were 

CROPS mostly too busy picking 
up the pieces to report in detail what 
damage was done. Some reports, written 
after the storm, will be found on page 19, 
however. Indications are that corn and 
small grain were pretty badly beaten 
down in the path of the storm and that 
orchards suffered a good deal. A num- 
ber of creeks and rivers overflowed their 
banks and finished the destruction of 
crops on low ground. Some Iowa cities 
suffered severely. A hundred Des Moines 
stores had plate glass windows blown in, 
and in the residence districts, trees were 
uprooted by the score. 


IOWA PIG Just as we are going to 
SURVEY press, word comes from the 
livestock and crop reporting service, on 
the results of the spring pig census. 
There was a decrease of 18.2 per cent in 
number of sows farrowing in Iowa this 
spring as compared to last. More pigs 
per litter were saved, the average being 
4.9 this year as against 4.5 last year, but 
the, total number of spring pigs is 11.1 
per cent under the total of last season. 
Farmers’ reports on intentions to breed 
for fall litters indicate that 17.6 per cent 
fewer sows would be bred this year than 
last. These estimates are made on the 
basis of reports from 8,985 Iowa farmers. 


1OWA OIL Iowa can’t really compete 
SCANDAL with Washington, D. C., on 
this score, but the Service Bureau editor 
says that a firm down in Jefferson county 
is doing its best. Read the article on 
page 6. 
VOICE OF THE Comment on_ various 
FARM subjects by farm read- 
ers on page 8. Note the letters on the de- 
feat of the McNary-Haugen bill. Farm 
organizations are meeting at St. Paul, 
July 11 and 12, to try to figure out what 
to do next. 


CROPS WEEK Farmers waded up to 

AT AMES Ames last week to look 
over the experimental work in the crop 
production line. The article on page 6 
tells what they saw. 


JOSHAWAY TITLE The winners in the 

CONTEST title contest this 
month are announced on page 16. A new 
contest is started for July. 


THE NEXT Letters have been coming 

ISSUE in fast on the threshing 
contest Next week we announce the 
winners and print the prize winning con- 
tributions. Folks have also been re- 
sponding well to our inquiry as to the 
next step for agriculture now that the 
McNaryHaugen bill has beeh beaten. An 
article giving a symposium of farm views 
on this subject will appear in the next 
issue. There will also be an editorial dis- 
cussion of the proposed grain merger at 
Chicago. 
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Serve “Shredded Corn” 
For More Profit Per Acre 


How do you handle your.corn crop? Do you pick by hand or 
machine? Do you realize that stalks and leaves Jeft in the field 
make a costly waste? 40% of the feeding value of the plant is 
in the leaves and stalks. Try shredding this year. Cattle relish 
shredded corn stalks— stover. It is a wonderful food. Makes 
excellent ‘manure, too. Saves waste. Is 24% more valuable as a 
feed than uncut stalks. Requires only two-thirds as much storage 


~~ ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Husker - Shredders 


Are unexcelled anywhere for easy, smooth operation, and fine 
shredding. Handle fodder in any condition—light, heavy, wet, 
dry or frozen. Built to give a lifetime of Service and with every 
precaution for the safety of the operator. Made in three sizes, 
The Big “Four” Special, The Big ‘‘Six’”’ Special and The Big 
“Eight”? Special. 

If you want tosave waste and get more profit from each acre—look into this 
now. We will mail you complete information which pictures and describes 
every part of this famous husker-shredder. Merely send your name and 
address to Dept. BB. 

In the meantime see the nearest Advance-Rumely dealer for a demonstration. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRESHER CO., Inc. LA PORTE, IND. 
- (Incorporated) 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Kaneas City, Mo. John M. Brant Co., 
Peoria, Il. Bushnell, IIL. 
SERVICED THROUGH 33 BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain and rice 
threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, silo fillers and motor trucks. 











The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9° 
years of wonderful success. It isnot an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gearsrun in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsibl pany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 










Chicago 
Kansas City 














AERMOTOR CO. inacapolis ai 
GRAIN 


BUTLER Sin 


Built of specially corrugated, gal- 
vanized steel; last for years. Saves your 
7 and time. Thresh right into them, 

sed for many other purposes when not 
guarding yourgrain. They protect against 
fats, fire and weather. 


LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


Cheap and effective for expelling all kinds of 
worms in swine. 
$7.75 buys one galion, enough for 123 little pigs. 
Two ounce dosage syringe.. - $1.00 
Santonin Capsules...... $10.50 per 1e0 
Gun and Jaw Spreader..$1.50 per Set 
Write for prices on Blackleg Aggressin, and 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. 


Arcadia Mineral Mfg..Co., Clarkson, Neb. 











Pay For Themselves 
Best material and workmanship. 





Easy to erect. Full capacity 
when level full. Order of 
your dealer or write us; we will 
send circular telling exactly what 
you should get when youbuy abin. 


ree Catalog in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 








Butler M fact i Co. een for 
1334 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Electric Whee! Co. 
SS Gm St.Quincy, fi, 
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HOW OHIO HANDLES HER LIVESTOCK 


County Plan for Livestock Shipping Associations Gives Good Results 


HIO livestock producers believe in the 
() county wide system of organization for 

co-operative livestock marketing. With 
the exception of producers of four counties, all 
of the groups affiliated with the Ohio Live- 
stock Co-operative Association are organized 
on this basis, and these affiliated organizations 
handle. more than 90 per cent of the co-opera- 
tively marketed stock of Ohio. 

Co-operative marketing thru these associa- 
tions differs in a number of respects from prac- 
tices commohly used by Iowa co-operative ship- 
pers. Possibly the taking of a load thru one 
of the associations will bring out these differ- 
ences as clearly as a detailed deseription of 
how the associations operate. 

John Myers, a farmer living near. Carey, 
Ohio, had -sixteen hogs ready for market. In- 
tending to use the co-operative of h:s county, 
he called O. Ogg, the man who handles co- 
operative shipments at Carey, and told 


By Arthur R. Weed . 


gets a statement of terminal weights, sale price 
and expenses, and ean check in every detail 
the movement and sale of his animals. The 
county manager also sends a copy of the pro- 
rating sheet to Sub-manager Ogg, to assist him 
if any questions arise. A load is often pro-rated 
and checks mailed within a couple of hours 


after the returns are received from the ter-— 


minal. That happens because the county man- 
ager is usually devoting all,‘ or nearly all, of 
his time to one job, and is ready to handle the 
reports just. about as rapidly as they are re- 
ceived. This system has been worked out of the 
experience of the Ohio shippers and the manner 
in which information regarding successful 
practices is distributed. It is traceable to the 
development of the county wide system of 
organization. 


_ not ineluding shrink, 71 cents. 


that the first year of operation found the aver- 
age marketing expense of Ohio co-operatives, 
Last month 
the average reported was only 65 cents. That 
is significant when it is coupled with the state- 
ment that a reduction of one cent per hundred 
in the average expense means more than $20,- 
000 in the pockets of Ohio livestock producers. 

Professor B. A. Wallace, extension specialist 
in marketing of the college of agriculture of 
the Ohio State University, has listed seven ad- 
vantages of the county system: 

1. There is less organization expense in in- 
corporation fees, legal fees, and other outlay 
in forming 60 county associations than there is 
to the formation of from 500 to 700 local asso- 
ciations. 

2. It is easier and more economical for the 
state association and marketing specialists to 
render organization, transportation, legal, au- 

diting and other services to 60 central 





him his hogs were ready to go. 

The next evening Ogg phoned Myers. 
He told him that he would be ready to 
ship his hogs next day. Myers brought 
in his hogs next morning. He went 
home with a weigh ficket, indicating 
the number of hogs he had and the home 
weights, according te grade. 

That ‘‘according to grade’”’ particular 
represents the first difference in com- 
mon Ohio practice as compared to com- 
mon Iowa practice. ‘The next steps dif- 
fer even more greatly. Ogg is sub-man- 
ager of the Wyandot County Livestock 
Company. He made out the weigh tick- 
et that he furnished to Myers, in tripli- 
cate. One copy (with the grades indi- 
cated) he kept, and another similar copy 
went to the headquarters of the com- 
pany at the county-seat. Similar tickets 
for other consignors to the load were 
kept in the same fashion. 


Sorting Causes Heavy Shrink 
Myers’ hogs were not marked, and 





Ohio handles a much smaller volume of livestock 3. 
thru her shipping associations than several other corn 
belt states, but she has managed to reach a high degree 
of efficiency in some of the features of her marketing 
system. The practice of home grading and pro-rating 
is generally followed. Uniform accounting methods are 
used. Consolidation of weak shipping points into one 
large association is the general practice. 
Shipping associations everywhere recognize these 
things as desirable. Some of Ohio’s methods may not be 
adapted to other corn belt states. In Iowa, for instance, 
district shipping associations based on railroad routes 
would perhaps be better than associations based on coun- 
ty areas. Yet the story of how one state has secured re- 
sults is always of value, even tho all it does is to lead us 
to study more carefully our own problems. 
We believe that officers and members of shipping 
associations will find in this article a good many sug- 
gestions that will lead them to work out methods for 
increasing the efficiency of their own organizations. 


offices than to ten times as many locals. 
Increased volume allows hiring of 
and better office service. 

4. Volume of business allows keeping 
of better records and the working out of 
a uniform system which aids in auditing 
and accounting. 

5. A county association can absorb 
an occasional heavy loss with more ease 
than a local. 

6. Equipment of office and yard can 
be better because of increased volume 
and greater correlation, allowing largest 
service and efficiency with the lowest 
proportionate cost. 

7. Future problems—merchandising 
livestock, orderly marketing, and the 
2 development of a unified program ean 
be more easily and effectively developed 
thru a small group of companies than 
thru many. 


Some of the Things Accomplished 
These reasons, of course, are based on 








Oge’s instructions to the terminal com- 
mission firm were to sell on grade. These in- 
structions were noted on the invoice sheet (also 
made in triplicate, copies going to the terminal, 
to the sub-manager and to the county office). 
This method of selling, Mr. Ogg and other Ohio 
livestock dealers would tell you, does away with 
the necessity of marking, does away with the 
“‘seale break’’ problem, which has cost co-op- 
erative shippers a lot of money, and also does 
away with the sorting for ownership by the 
Producers’ Co-operative Commission Associa- 
tion on the terminal market. Producers have 
learned that sorting for marks causes heavy 
shrink. Many of them also know that it would 
be impossible for any stockyards to provide 
facilities to sort all hogs, as would ultimately 
be necessary with the growth of the co-opera- 
tive movement. 


Account sales from the terminal commission 
firm go to the county office and the sub-man- 


ager, but the check goes to the county office. © 


With the information that the county manager 
has received from the weigh tickets, the invoice 
sheet and the account sales, he makes out his 
checks and returns. That means the total coun- 
ty or home expense, the total terminal expense 
and the shrink are pro-rated on the entire load. 
(In eases of mixed loads the shrink and ex- 
pense on each kind of livestock is pro-rated 
separately. ) 

Myers receives the check for his hogs. He 


‘ 


One of the things to which co-operative live- 
stock marketing leaders of Ohio attribute the 
suecess of their efforts is the close touch that 
each association has with the practices of all 
the other associations. Every county manager 
makes a monthly report on the business that 
has been done. He reports on the number of 
individual shipments, the amount of each kind 
of livestock handled, the market weight, the 
market value, losses, shrink of each species, 
the destination of the shipment and other fac- 
tors in the business of the association. This 
is printed in tabular form, and sent to all man- 
agers, directors of livestock companies and 
livestock leaders. 


‘‘Business Barometer’? of the Co-ops. 


This report and tabulated summary is the 
‘‘business barometer’ for the livestock co-op- 
eratives. If one county has a marketing ex- 
pense of 68 cents, and the adjoining county 
only spends 63 cents, there is a chance for im- 
provement, and the practices which have made 
one county company successful are easily car- 
ried over into the next county: A friendly 
competition is developed between the counties 
for leadership, for low cost, and for other ad- 
vantages to their associations. Many counties 
have their business platted on curves and post- 
ed in the county office. 

That the system works is shown by the fact 





Ohio conditions, where some counties 
produce much livestock and some little. How 
much difference this factor makes is indicated 
by the average of four producers consigning to 
a car of stock in the heavier livestock produe- 
ing counties, and the average running up to 
twenty where livestock production is not so 
important. Here are some of the things that 
have been accomplished by the co-operatives; 

A substantial decrease in shrink ; elimination 
of the necessity of marking in’ many counties 
thru sale on grade; substantial reduction of - 
losses in transit by dissemination of proper 
loading information; greatly increased propor- 
tion of double to single decks, with correspond- 
ing savings in. freight charges; more straight 
cars and a number of savings effected thru oth- 
er transportation practices. These, of course, 
are in addition to many of the commonly 
known savings made possible thru co-operative 
marketing. 

Home grading is just coming into general 
use with Ohio co-operatives. Until recently. 
most of the grading has been done by the man- 
agers without much information going to the 
individual producer. Lately, however, a cam- 
paign of grading demonstrations has been 
started over the state to acquaint the individual 
producer with grades, market requirements, 
market practices and the various things which 
he can do to increase his profits (or, probably, 
further reduce his (Concluded on page 7) 
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THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


T IS significant that we celebrate the Fourth 

of July as our national holiday rather than 
the day the constitutional convention finished 
its work. It is significant, too, that we have 
generally accepted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the charter of our liberties, and 
that we sound its rather than the 
praises of the constitution on days like today. 
The reason, perhaps, lies in the fact that while 
the Deciaration of Independence was the dra- 
matic appeal of a group of idealists to the so- 
cial conscience of the world, the constitution 
was the sober second thought of quite practi- 
eal-minded altho entirely patriotic business 
men. Yet it is the constitution and not the 
Declaration of Independence that is the organic 
law of the land today. Why not, then, on one 
Fourth of July at least, center attention for 
the time being on the later and in many ways 
the more important document? 

The constitution, as Justice Holmes of the 
supreme court has said, ‘‘is an expériment, as 
all life is an experiment.’’ “Perhaps its most 
notable feature, as we look back over the his- 
tory of the constitution, is the way it has al- 
tered to keep pace with the changed conditions 
of the country. It has been the great good for- 
tune of the United States that up to a few 
years ago, at least, the interpretation of the 
provisions of the constitution was in the hands 
of judges who realized .that new conditions 
ereated new problems and that, if these needs 
were to be met, there must be a new conception 
of our organic law. 

To look at the constitution as we know it to- 
day, and then look at it as the founders of the 
republic knew it, is to realize the immense dis- 
tance between the world of 1924 and the world 
of 1787. The men who framed the constitution 
were the big property holders of the day. No 
laborer, no small farmer, was represented at 
the constitutional convention. The period pre- 
vious to 1787 had been a troubled one for man- 
ufacturers, for holders of western land, for 
holders of public securities and for men who 
had funds out at interest. These classes were 
all strongly represented in the constitutional 
convention. 

Forty of the fifty-five were deeply interested 
in public securities, which in many cases had 
been bought at low prices, and which the adop- 
tion of the constitution later on caused to in- 


praises 


crease in value to five or six times the prices 


paid. I! ty of the members were deeply in- 
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terested in speculative investments in western 
lands. Twenty-four had considerable sums of 
money out at interest. Eleven were person- 
ally concerned in manufacturing and kindred 
industries. 

As a result of the economic interests of the 
delegates, naturally one of the first purposes 
of the constitution as they saw it was to make 
conditions better for the holders of all classes 
of property. There had been a great deal of 
agitation about higher prices and a larger issue 
of currency, on the part of the small farmers 
of the country, most of whom were deeply in 
debt. Competition of foreign manufacturers 
was hurting the home industries. Values of 
western lands were low, because under the old 
articles of confederation the government was 
unable to maintain strong military forces in 
the field against the Indians. Investors‘in fed- 
eral and state securities had been confronted 
by a tremendous slump in their value, so that 
the man who had bought them at par stood to 
lose large sums. 

This situation naturally led the members of 
the convention to think the situation called for 
the creation of a governmental system which 
would give the eentral government power to 
levy duties on imports, which would make it 
possible to maintain a strong military force, 
which would prevent the issuance of wildcat 
currency, and which would keep the govern- 
ment to a degree in the hands of the property 
owner. 

The constitution of 1787, therefore, was a 
document devised very largely to meet the 
conditions of that time. Fortunately, it has 
proved flexible enough so that it has been al- 
tered from time to time to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of later periods. 

These changes have been made in two ways: 
by amendment and by judicial interpretation. 
The constitution was amended before it went 
into effect. Before several of the states would 
ratify, they insisted on a pledge for the adop- 
tion of the first ten amendments. These make 
up the bill of rights of the constitution and pro- 
tect personal rights somewhat as provisiens of 
the main part of the constitution were intended 
to protect property rights. 

The intention of the framers of the consti- 
tution to limit control of the government to 
property owners has been entirely done away 
with by state action. It seems odd now that 
Madison in discussing the question of suffrage 
should have warned his colleagues against en- 
trusting a man without property with the vote. 
He said: 

‘Viewing the subject. on its merits alone, 
the freeholders of the country would be the 
safest depositors of republican liberty. in 
future times a great majority of the people will 
not only be without land, but any other sort 
of property. These will either combine under 
the influence of their common comdition; in 
which ease, the rights of property and the pub- 
lic liberty will not be secure in their hands, or, 
which is more probable, they will become the 
tools of opulence and ambition; in which case 
there will be equal danger on another side.’’ 

To carry out this view the electoral college 
was planned, in order that the president and 
vice-president might be selected by a group of 
what would presumably be the superior minds 
of the country. This provision in the constitu- 
tion was supplemented also by the state laws of 
the day, most of which made the ownership of 
property a necessary qualification for voting. 
All this, of course, has been changed by the al- 
teration of state laws and by the changing of 
the electoral college into a rubber stamp for 
registering the will of the political parties. 

In the last few years we have seen three 
amendments to the constitution put thru. The 
prohibition amendment, the amendment giving 
suffrage to women, and the income tax amend- 
ment, indicate a tremendous change in public 
policy since 1787. Of the three perhaps the 


suffrage amendment and the income tax amend- 
ment are the more significant. 
‘iting suffrage to a select class of male prop- 
erty holders, we are extending it to all who are 
presumably intellectually capable of exercising 
suffrage. Instead of protecting wealth, we are 
now insisting that citizens support the govern- 
ment according to their means, and that the 
wealthier they are, the greater shall be their 
contribution. 

What changes will the coming years bring 
forth? It seems certain that the tendency to- 
ward economic democracy as well as political 
demoeracy will be marked, and that the inter- 
prétation of the constitution will reflect this 
tendency. It has been suggested that the pow- 
ers of the supreme court in passing on the con- 
Stitutionality of legislation be limited. This 
change may be brought about by definite enact- 
ment of some sort, or it may come about by 
change in the attitude of the members of the 
court themselves. Nation-wide presidential 
primaries and the popular election of president 
may carry still further the tendency toward 
complete democratic government shown by the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments, 

The constitution of the United States out- 
lines the most successful political experiment 
of the modern age. We do well to honor the 
men who set that experiment on foot. They 
achieved the almost impossible when they weld- 
ed thirteen warring colonies into a nation. Yet 
perhaps an even more remarkable achievement 
was their recognition of the fact that their 
views of the function of government might not 
always be suited to the needs of the nation. 
That they provided so carefully for amend- 
ments and even for other constitutional con- 
ventions, shows clearly that this was their atti- 
tude. It is not too much to say that the suc- 
cess of the American political experiment has 
been due to the maintenance of this point of 
view. It is the great proof of the genius for 
government of the American people that they 
have looked on the constitution, not as an im- 
mutable body of law, but as a ving and chang- 
ing organism. * 





GREEKS BEARING GIFTS 


PROMINENT grain man declared the 
other day that the co-operative movement 
is gaining ground and that he looks for still 
greater progress in the field of grain handling 
in the near future. Praise of co-operative ef- 
fort in this field was handed out recently also 


by a market reporter on a prominent Chicago 
paper. 

Has the leopard changed his spots? The 
farmers who recall the terrific effort put forth 
by the grain trade to defeat every movement 
for farm relief, whether in the legislative or 
the co-operative field, will wonder. 

A hint as to what is in the wind is given by 
the Price Current-Grain Reporter of Chicago. 
This journal says: ‘‘The grain trade, however, 
must make up its mind that some co-operative 
marketing scheme will be tried out, and par- 
haps the sooner the better for all concerned.”’ 

Does this perhaps mean that the grain 
trade folks are all set to give the farmers a 
neat lesson in how to make a co-operative fail? 
Wouldn’t it be a clever idea for them to fix 
up some sort of a contrapti® bearing the eo- 
operative label, give it to the farmers and have 
a. time-clock planted inside so as to blow up in 
the faces of trusting agriculturists at the right 
time? Not a bad way of disgusting farmers 
thoroly with co-operative effort. 

We may be over-estimating the brains of the 
grain trade folks, but when the Board of Trade 
boasts one week that it killed the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and the next begins to act friendly 
towards co-operative effort, we begin to get 
suspicious. Choking it-with cream is after all 
one way to kill a eat. 
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DICTATED LOANS 


ORBIGN trade specialists held a meeting 

early last month in New York City. 
Among other things they favored very strongly 
the idea of American bankers loaning money to 
Europe only on condition that Europe spend 
a considerable part of the loan in the United 
States. England used to work this plan in Ar- 
gentina, the Argentines being compelled to use 
the proceeds of the loan to buy English loco- 
motives and English rails. 

American manufacturers seem to have fur- 
nished the American market with all the goods 
it will take without a considerable reduction in 
prices. In order to expand their business.and 
still get the sort of profits they are accustomed 
to, they will have to develop outlets abroad. 
This seems to be the way they have chosen 
to do it. 

Farmers can not be expected to look upon 
this tendency with any degree of pleasure. Eu- 
ropean nations have now and will have in the 
future only a very small surplus with-which 
te buy foreign goods. If they are compelled 
to spend this for manufactured products, they 
are bound to eut down on the purchase of 
American farm products. 

From the point of view of American man- 
ufacturers, of course, this will be a very fine 
thing. It will kill two birds with one stone. 
Prices for their products in the domestic mar- 
ket will be held up; their foreigm trade will be 
inereased; and at the same time food prices 
will be kept low in this country, so that a cam- 
paign for wage reduction will have a better 
chance. 

Without tariff protection, of course, this 
program is not likely to work well. If manu- 
faeturers play this game, they need not be sur- 
prised to see western farmers develop a con- 
siderable enthusiasm for free trade. Since the 
industrial east felt free to kill the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, there will be a considerable temp- 
tation for the west to retaliate when tariff re- 
vision next comes up. 





LIVESTOCK EXCHANGES ON WARPATH 


OME folks are getting scared to death at the 
progress co-operation is making. A good 
deal of worrying is being done by members of 
the livestock exchanges. Co-operative commis- 
sion houses are growing entirely too fast to suit 
them. Aecordingly, bales of propaganda have 
been and are being scattered in farm territories 
where shipping associations have been started 
and where co-operative shipping firms are get- 
ting strong support. 

A good deal of the stuff that has gone into 
these circulars has come from a Chicago mag- 
azine ealling itself the ‘‘County Agent and 
Farm Bureau.’’ The name apparently doesn’t 
mean anything, as both county agents and 
Farm Bureau members seem to be busy these 
days diselaiming any responsibility for its ut- 
terances. It has, however, succeeded in alarm- 
ing some few farmers who have not yet learned 
of its habitual inaccuracy. 

It was this paper that proclaimed John W. 
Coverdale the great man of the Farm Bureau 
movement on the ground that he had kept the 
Farm Bureau Federation from having any- 
thing to do with co-operative marketing, a com- 


pliment that no doubt Mr. Coverdale failed to_ 


appreciate. 

Its latest stunt is to announce the failure of 
the Co-operative Society of America as an ex- 
ample of what happens to farmers’ co-opera- 
tive efforts. Of course the Co-operative Soci- 
ety of America was co-operative in nothing but 
its title. It_was a grafting scheme pure and 
simple and has been exposed in about every 
farm paper in the country. It could not have 
been conducted in Iowa, for instance, because 
in this state the word ‘‘co-operative’’ can not 
be applied to any organization that does not 


comply with the state co-operative law. The 
company, of course, has absolutely nothing in 
common with co-operative shipping associations 
or co-operative commission houses. 

These outbursts are indications that the live- 
stock exchanges have been stimulated to greater 
activity lately by the suecess of the Board of 
Trade in beating the MeNary-Haugen bill. The 
grain trade, according to the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, is taking all the praise (or 
blame) for this result. The Price Current said 
in a recent issue: 

‘‘The killing of this pernicious legislation 
certainly reflects great credit upon the leaders 
in the grain trade who have devoted so much 
time and ability to this fight.”’ 

Can the livestock exchanges win as signal 
a victory? Commission men seem to think so; 
but they had better remember that while the 
30ard of Trade only had to appeal to congress, 
the commission men must go direct to the 
farmers. And the farmers are not quite so 
easy to fool. 





SUPPLEMENT THE DRY PASTURES 


ASTURES will likely last further into the 
summer this year than is common, due to 


the liberal rainfall over most of the corn belt_ 


in June. Blue grass, however, inevitably weak- 
ens in July and August and unless the dairy 
farmer supplements his pasture with grain at 
this time the cows will fall off sharply in milk 
production as well as in flesh. Experienced 
dairymen have found that it pays to feed grain 
thruout the dry pasture period, not only be- 
cause it helps the cows to hold up production 
during the dry time, but also because of the fa- 
vorable effect which it has on the next year’s 
production. Dairymen at the New York sta- 
tion carried out an experiment with two groups 
of cows of similar production. One group had 
grain thru the hot, dry summer months while 
the other had only pasture. The next year on 
identical rations the cows which had received 
grain gave about 30 per cent more milk than 
the others. 

It is a good plan to watch the blue grass pas- 
ture and, when it begins to decline, to add 
grain to the ration of cows which are in milk. 
Four er five pounds of grain per head daily 
will do much to prevent the ‘‘fly-time falling 
off’’ in milk production and will also put the 
cow in better shape for the winter and for her 
next milking period. A grain mixture suita- 
ble for summer feeding can be made of four 
parts each of shelled corn and ground oats 
and one part each of oil meal and bran. 





A TALL STORY CONTEST 


MATCHING tall stories is a favorite occupa- 

~ tion where men get together in logging 
camp, threshing ring or machine shop. Prob- 
ably the Greeks got the stories of their gods 
and heroes in some such pre-historic myth-mak- 
ing contest. In such ways also perhaps the 
Vikings during their drinking bouts devised the 
history of Loki and the other mischief making 
gods. 

Paul Bunyan and his big blue ox, Babe, the 
product of the lumber camps, are perhaps the 
outstanding myth creations of America. It 
was one of Paul’s seven axemen, you will re- 
member, who used to sharpen his axe by push- 
ing a boulder off the top of the mountain and 
holding the blade against its revolving edge as 
he raced alongside downhill. We recall also 
the unfortunate end of one of Paul’s city cous- 
ins who, trapped by fire on the top floor of 
a twenty-story building, put on fifty pairs of 
rubber boots and jumped out of the window. 
Unfortunately he did not count on the elastic- 
ity of the rubber. He bouneed for three days 
and three nights, and they finally had-to shoot 
him to keep him from starving to death. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association is start- 
ing a contest in tall stories, altho, being less 


diplomatic than ourselves, they call it simply) 
a liar’s contest. We hope they get some yarn# 
tall enough to make Paul Bunyan’s blue ox 
turn green with chagrin. 





RAISE THE PRICE LEVEL 


VERYBODY knows that the spread be- 
tween prices of farm products on the farm 

and on the retail market is far greater than be- 
fore the war. G. F. Warren, of Cornell, pre- 
sents a table that deals with nine farm prod- 
uéts and which shows that if in 1913 the index 
number for farm prices, wholesale prices and 
retail prices could be* stated as 100 each, in 


1923 farm prices would be 134, wholesale prices _ 4 


140 and retail prices 154. 

In discussing the ways for bringing about an 
adjustment of farm, wholesale and retail prices, 
Warren says that prices might come into ad- 
justment by (1) an increase in American de- 
mand for farm products; (2) an inerease in 
the foreign demand for farm products; (3) a 
reduction of wages, freights, ete.; (4) a redue- 
tien of the supply of farm products; (5) an in- 
crease in the gener’ price level. 

Professor Warren says that the first four 
ways offer no immediate hope. He sees the 
only real opportunity for improvement in the 
inerease in the general price level. ‘‘An in- 
crease in retail prices makes little change in 
handling charges,’’ he says, ‘‘and a large 
change in farm prices. Of course any change 
in one price always has some influence on 
other things, but judging by past relationships 
it seems probable that farm prices would come 
into elose relationship with retail prices, if re- 
tail prices of food were to rise to 75 to 80 per 
cent above pre-war.”’ 

This is another reason for a real farm drive 
for a high price level. Taxes on farm land 
are still high; debts contracted in times of in- 
flation must be paid back; and on both these 
counts a price level 60 to 70 per cent above pre- 
war is justified. There will be still more cause 
for such a drive if the country adopts free 
trade; for some slight inflation will be needed 
to offset the shock to business resulting from 
the removal of the tariff. 

It ought to be plain enovgh to everyone that 


the logical action for farmers is to insist on | 


congress instructing the Federal Reserve Board 


to handle the rediscount rate so as to bring” 


about a price level about 70 per cent above 
pre-war. We were glad to see the executive 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration recommend sdéme such action at their 
meeting a week or su ago, and hope that this 
can be one plank on which all farm groups 
‘vest and south ean agree when they prepare an 
agricultural program for the consideration of 
the next congress. 





LAST CALL FOR RAPE 


ARMERS who find themselves short of hog 
pasture ean still provide pasture for late 
summer and fall by seeding rape. Plow the 
land as for corn and seed five to seven pounds 
of Dwarf Essex rape seed to the acre. Those 
who plan to hog down a piece of cora whieh 
is not planted to soybeans can afford to experi- 
ment by seeding rape about the time of the last 
corn cultivation, either in the corn field itself 
or adjoining the corn, if space is available. The 
latter plan is probably the best when it can be 
arranged, as the rape is not shaded by the 
corn. Rape seeded at the time of the last corn 
plowing will not always produce a good growth, 
particularly if July and August happen to be 
especially hot and dry. However, the seeding 
cost is small and for the farmer who is going 
to hog down his corn a rape seeding at this 
time is worth a trial. The experiment stations 
have found that rape is well worth growing in 
hogged down corn; the Ohio station, in par- 
ticular, has found rape more valuable in this 
connection than soybeans, 
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WORK OLD GAME IN NEW TERRITORY 


Selling Contracts in Service Companies is Rage in Southern Iowa 


+i 


Pets » 


“est deal that is being put over in Iowa. 


be true. 


SCHEME whereby farmers ean buy -gas- 
oline at cost, provided they hand over 
$15 in advance for a contract, is the lat- 
Not 
only is C. C. MeClain, promoter of the new 
companies selling gasoline in Jefferson county, 


A 


‘but he has started a hardware store and now 


contemplates a grocery store to help the public 
escape the high cost of living. So successful 
has been the first venture that McClain is busy 
organizing other companies in Wapello and 
Keokuk counties and money for the contracts 
is rolling in. 

Too Good to Be True 


Unfortunately the proposition is too good to 
So unusual is the plan to save money 
for the farmers that the Iowa department of 
justice, at the request of Attorney General Gib- 
son, has started an investigation in order to 
determine why such operators do not comply 
with the Iowa blue sky law. ; 

It all sounded so good that Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau took the trouble to make a 
personal investigation. The more we inves- 
tigated the worse it looked. Here are the un- 
usual things we found in connection with the 
plan. 

Along in the middle of March C .C. McClain, 
of Batavia, organized the Iowa Mercantile Com- 
pany in Jefferson county. The company was 
designed to buy and sell a lot of things and the 
capital stock was listed at $25,000. The next 
move on the part of the company was to get 
a car of gasoline and sell it on the track at Ba- 
tavia. Gasoline then was selling at 20 cents 
and when McClain and his company offered it 
for 104% eents the excitement started. How- 
ever, before any one could buy they had to hand 
over $15 and take a contract from the Iowa 
Mercantile Company. Supposedly the con- 
tract would enable the holder to keep right on 
buying gasoline at this figure but the eontract 
was of another color. Instead of actually stat- 


FARM CROPS 


Soil Treatment Plans 


order to spend a day at the Lowa experi- 

ment station last week were well repaid. 
During the entire week of June 23 to 28 the 
farm crops section of the station was on dis- 
play to visitors. Those who attended were 
shown the work now being done with new vari- 
eties, new crops and erop combinations and 
with various cropping systems. Visitors were 
piloted thru the extensive experimental plots 
by H. I® Hughes, L. C. Burnett and Lee For- 
man, and were afforded a splendid opportunity 
to appreciate the vast amount of useful work 
now in progress at the station. 

The work at the station with various soil fer- 
tility programs has now been under way for a 
sufficient number of years to permit those in 
charge to make worth while recommendations 
in regard to systems of soil treatment. The 
effects of manure, limestone and various forms 
of phosphate on a number of crop rotations 
have been studied. Among the rotations are 
the standard corn belt rotations of corn, corn, 
oats and clover and’a five-year series of corn, 
oats, clover, winter wheat and alfalfa. 

Phosphate Generally Effective 

Nearly all Iowa soils seem to be responsive to 
phosphate, and the upland soils, such as those 
at the station, can profitably use applications 
of phosphate, when put on in connection with 


BE erdae 0. who braved the rain and mud in 


manure and limestone. Last week the clover 
and wl showed very marked gains as a re- 
sult of phosphate, while the effect was also 
notice: n the corn. Up to date acid phos- 
phate roduced larger increases in crop 
. yields , rock phosphate and bone meal. The 


By the Service Bureau Editor 


ing that anything would be sold for a definite 
price it merely states that for a term of a year 
the Iowa Mercantile Company would furnish 
oils at wholesale price. Just what this price 
would be in the future the contract failed to 
state. Investigation further showed that the 
car of gasoline sold at Batavia was sold at com- 
puted loss to the Iowa Mercantile Company of 
nearly 5 cents a gallon. But it served the pur- 
pose of getting contract signers who gave up 
their $15 readily and took home small quan- 
tities of gasoline at a small figure. 


State’s Attorney Starts Investigation 


Complaints filed with the secretary of state’s 
office at Des Moines caused an investigation. 
The backers of the Iowa Mercantile Company 
were asked why they failed to qualify under 
the blue sky law, along with other questions 
as to financial standing and whether or not 
they were in a position to furnish the products 
as they claimed. Altho an attorney represent- 
ing the companies came to Des Moines he failed 
to answer the questions regarding the business 
and up to date no one has done so._ As a re- 
sult of their failure to furnish the desired in- 
formation and the nature of the business in 
question, an investigation is in progress under 
the direction of the attorney general. 

There is nothing in the contracts as signed 
by citizens of the several counties that would 
give them a voice in the business. Neither is 
there anything that would determine who gets 
the $15 in Case the companies quit business. 
Should the companies decide that they can not 
afford to sell gasoline or oil at such a low price 
or should competition prevent them getting an 
ample supply, there is nothing to prevent them 
starting to sell oils at the price asked by other 
companies. With such a prospect the risk in 
volved is a hazardous one at the best. 

If the company had strong financial backing 


application of rock phosphate has atin’ ants 
while, but the high cost of bone meal has made 
its use somewhat uneconomical. Acid phos- 
phate has been used at the rate of 150 pounds 
per acre every year. Recently it has cost $22.50 
per ton, making the acre cost about $3.37 per 
year. Its use has effected increases in the 
yields of corn, clover and winter wheat more 
than sufficient to pay this cost. The cost of 
rock phosphate has been somewhat greater, 
amounting to about $4 per acre when applied 
at the rate of 2,000 pounds once in four years. 
While its use has been profitable, it has been 
less so than the acid phosphate. The latter ma- 
terial becomes effective much more quickly 
and is much preferable to the raw rock form 
when immediate results are desired, such as 
in the case of renters who operate on short-time 
leases. 
Many Bushels Added to Grain Yields 


Crops men at the station have a brilliant 
record in the selection and development of new 
and superior grain varieties. .Their establish- 
ment on Iowa farms of Iodent corn and the val- 
uable oat varieties, including lowar, Iowa 103, 
Towa 105 and Iogren, has added many, many 
bushels to the crop yields of the state. The 
work of finding and perfecting new varieties 
is continuing on a large scale. Visitors last 
week were shown grain breeding plots where 
1,300 strains of corn and more than 1,500 
strains of small grain are being grown. Strains 
which seem unusually promising will be grown 
on a larger scale during the coming years and, 
if they prove better than the varieties now com- 


mon, will eventually be offered to Iowa farmers. | 


there might be a chance that cheap gasoline or 
hardware or groceries might be possible. How- 
ever, investigation does not indicate this to be 
the case. McClain, the backér of the move, and 
president of the Iowa Mercantile Company, is 
still being pursued by farmers in Jefferson 
county on a calf club deal. Some time ago he 
sold calves to farmers with the understanding 
that he would buy back the first offspring at 
the price originally paid for the calf. Claims 
resulting from this deal remain unsettled. 

Without the various companies qualifying 
under the law er trying to give out information 
as to their responsibility, Wallaces’ Farmer be- 
lieves that contracts such as offered are not 
worth the $15 asked for them. The game of or- 
ganizing such companies with the purpose of 
selling cheap goods to holders of contracts is 
an old one in Iowa. Anyone who is desirious 
of starting such a company can get plans from 
eastern promoters for a small sum. 


Other Concerns of Like Nature 


Last summer Wallaces’ Farmer unearthed a 
similar concern in Hancock county. Up there 
the shares cost more and the company failed to 
materialize after it was shown up. Several 
years ago a grocery company in Louisa county 
blew up aftef the citizens had contributed a lot 
of hard-earned:dollars. 

It never pays to gamble on another man’s 
dreams. Just because you can buy five gallons 
of gasoline for a small price is no sign you can 
continue to do this all summer. Maybe you 
will save 10 cents a gallon today Sut $15 isa 
pretty big tax to pay for the chance. 

If you are offered a chance to buy one of 
these contracts find out before you buy it what 
it means and what you will get. There are 
too many reputable oil firms who back up their 
promises and who will treat you right year in 
and year out, to take a chance on an unusual 
one. Investigate before you buy and be $15 
ahead. 


WEEK AT THE IOWA STATION 


and New Grain Varieties and Forage Crops Feature Work 


The new Iobred winter wheat made a fine 
impression on the visitors during Crops Week. 
This variety, a high yielder, has the additional 
advantage of resisting ‘winter killing better 
then any other winter wheat grown in Iowa. 
It has been successfully grown as far north 
as the Minnesota station at St. Paul. Other 
very promising wheat varieties are now being 
grown at the station, among which are two se- 
-lections of Turkey Red which have averaged 
forty bushels per acre as an average of five 
years. Several new strains of oats are showing 
up especially well and corn varieties are be- 
ing studied in the station plots and in the plots 
devoted to the state corn yield contest for corn 
varieties submitted by farmers. 

The Ames men are doing a great deal of 
work with soybeans, carefully studying varie- 
ties, cultural methods and adaptations. Recent 
tests especially recommend the Peking, Wil- 
son, Arlington and Virginia for hay produe- 
‘tion and the Manchu and Habaro for seed. On 
the fields in southern Iowa the Peking and Vir- 
ginia have done especially well for hay and 
the Midwest for seed. 


Harrowing Is Very Beneficial 


Cultivation tests at the station show that the 
beans will stand a great deal of harrowing. 
Fields of beans have been given four or five 
harrowings with the loss of not more than 20 
per cent of the stand. This loss is made up 
for by a heavy seeding rate, two bushels per 
acre being used in seedings of Manchu and 
other varieties with about the same size of seed. 
Prof. Hughes recommends three harrowings for 
a seeding of beans, (Concluded on page 15) 
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Calcium Cyanide for Chinch 
Bugs 
Calcium cyanide is being success- 
fully used to combat chinch bugs in 
Illinois. Extensive tests with this 
poison were begun in 1922 and con- 
tinued in 1923, while similar tests 


were made in 1923 in Missouri, Indi- 
ana and Kansas. Further tests will 
be required before the investigators 
feel-able to state just how effective 
this treatment is, but they have al- 
ready had sufficient success to advise 
farmers to try the calcium cyanide 
method in badly infested regions. 

The best results from calcium sya- 
nide have been obtained by using eith- 
er the dust or granule form in combi- 
nation with creosote or coal tar bar- 
riers. Six-inch strips of the cyanide, 
requiring about one ounce to a strip, 
laid at right-angles to the barrier ev- 
ery two rods, have under favorable 
conditions killed 75 to 95 per cent of 
the bugs as they moved along the bar- 
riers. The cyanide was also very ef- 
fective when laid along the line of a 
coal-tar or creosote barrier. 

Fair to good results have been ob- 
tained by dusting calcium cyanide in 
strips of trap crops sown between 
fields of small grain and corn. Bar- 
riers of calcium cyanide alone were 
not so effective as the other methods, 
and, in addition, were more costly. 

It has been found that the most ef- 
fective time to lay the strips is be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon. If possible, the work should 
be done on days when there is little 
wind. 

Calcium cyanide should be handled 
with care, since it gives off the very 
deadly hydrocyanic gas. Those who 
handle the chemical should avoid 
breathing any of the dust or fumes 
and should keep on the windward side 
of the container. The material, of 
course, should not be left where farm 
animals or poultry will pick it up. 

Those interested in detailed meth- 
ods of chinch bug control should ap- 
ply to the University. of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, for a copy of the 
recently published bulletin, “Calcium 
Cyanide for Chinch Bug Control.” 





July Alfalfa Seedings Superior 
to August 


Seedings of alfalfa made before the 
first week of August gave much better 
results than those made after that 
time on experimental plots at the 
Wisconsin station. Trials with seed- 
ings made about the middle of August 
showed that such seedings were slow 
in growth and suffered as much as 50 
per cent loss by winter killing. They 
also were susceptible to rather heavy 
encroachments by weeds. Seedings 
made about the middle of July came 
up with a perfect stand and made 
sufficient growth before fall to with- 
stand winter killing. The July plot 
yielded 1.3 tons per acre, while that 
seeded in August yielded only .66 of 
a ton. . 

Other experiments showed that cov- 
ering the August séedings in the fall 
with straw or barnyard manure helped 
to prevent winter killing. August 
seedings handled in this manner yield- 
ed almost twice as much as August 
seedings unprotected. None of the 
August seedings, however, were 4s 
satisfactory as those made in July. 





Poisoning Gophers 


Gophers can best be killed by plac- 
ing poison in their burrows, accord- 
ing to C. E. Mickel, of the University 
of Minnésota. He recommends a mix- 
ture of one-eight ounce of powdered 
strychnia alkaloid, one-eighth ounce 
of baking soda, and one-eightieth 
ounce of saccharin, These. amounts 
are sufficient to poison four quarts of 
vegetable bait. Potatoes, carrots, 


parsnips, beets and turnips make espe- 
cially good bait, 
poison. 


covered with the 





Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in June of 1924 aver- 
aged about $7.10 a hundred, or slightly 
lower than during the spring months 
and almost the same as during the low 
price of the winter. Runs have been 
much heavier than usual at this time 
of year, but even at that, the price has 
been weaker than would have been 
expected if business were not rather 
dead in the big cities. 


A Chicago price of $7.10 a hundred 
for hogs in June is about equivalent to 
65-cent corn on a Chicago No. 2 ba- 
sis, or about 50 cents a bushel for corn 
on Iowa farms. Fifty cents a bushel 
at this time of year is decidedly below 
cost of production. It is not enough 
to give the farmer the same wages in 
cents per hour as he received before 
the war. Moreover, 50 cents a bushel 
is 15 to 20 cents below the price which 
the farmer is actually able to get for 
his corn. It is therefore evident that 
the average farmer is decidedly dissat- 
isfied with the hog situation and that 
many of them are getting out of the 





hog business as rapidly as possible. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
average corn price for the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing the hogs, shows a loss for hogs 
this month of $2.64 a hundred, or 
about the same loss as last month. 
The average corn in the June hog 
cost on a Chicago No. 2 weighted ba- 
sis 80.5 cents a bushel. As a ten-year 
average hogs have sold in the month 
of June at a price equivalent to 12.1 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
12.1 bushels of 80.5-cent corn gives 
$9.74 as the corn price for hogs for 
June of 1924. The actual price was 
$7.10, or there was a loss of $2.64 a 
hundred. 


We still anticipate that hog prices 
will strengthen very materially during 
July and August but continue to doubt 
if they will advance sufficiently to 
show a profit above corn prices. Pres- 
ent indications are that the next profit 
period in hogs will start some time in 
the late winter or early spring of 1925. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers in June of 1924 averaged $10.10 
a hundred, or somewhat under the 
May and April price. These 1,300- 
pound fat steers marketed in June of 
1924 were fattened on corn which cost 
78.2 cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 
2 weighted basis. As an average of 
ten years it has required the equiva- 
lent of 83.3 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding December into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the June market. 
Last December a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost $60 and the total cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer in June was around 
$125.14. The selling price was $10.10 a 
hundred, or $131.30 a head, which indi- 
cates a profit of $6.16 a head. 

The wages of labor of course have 
a lot to do with the fat cattle situation. 
We have no surplus of fat cattle to ex- 
port and on that account it is possible 
for high wages in the United States 





to bring about good fat cattle prices. 
Hog prices depend largely on the ex- 
port trade and this explains to a con- 
siderable extent why it is that hogs 
have been selling three or four dollars 
a hundred less that fat cattle, whereas 
normally fat hogs and fat cattle sell 
for just about the same price per 
hundred. 

Labor is still getting high wages but 
there is now a lot of business uncer- 
tainty and in many cities in the coun- 
try there has been such a slowing up 
in building that there is a lot of unem- 
ployment of labor. It is probable this 
rather dead business situation which 
accounts more than anything else for 
the slight easing off in cattle prices 
during the past two months. -It would 
seem that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of any great over-production of 
fat cattle and that the price will be 
governed more by the city: situation 
during the next few months than by 
any other one thing. 
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Fertilizers for Peat Soils 


. Recent trials at the Coddington field 
experiment stdtion in Wisconsin em 
phasize the need of peat. soils for 
potash and phosphate fertilizers. The 
use of 400 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer which carried both potash and 
phosphate increased the yield of oat 
and pea hay from three-fourths of @ 
ton to two and a quarter tons. The 
same treatment increased the yield 
of soybean hay from one-half ton to 
a ton and a half, when grown in rows, 
and from one-half ton to two tons 
when drilled in solid. The yield of 
potatoes jumped from 32 to 136 bush- 
els in one case and from 31 to 151 
bushels in another trial, following the 
application of fertilizer. 

Potash is especially needed by peat 
soils. That it pays to add potash to 
such soils is proved by results ob 
tained with clover yield on one of 
the Wisconsin fields. An application 
of potash in 1920, which cost $4.50 
per acre, had still enough influence 
upon the yields of hay from that field 
in 1923 to produce hay worth $6.77 
more per acre than that from unfer 
tilized fields. 

Peat soils are recognized as splen- 
did for potatoes when the soil deéfi- 
ciencies are corrected by means of 
fertilizers. Experiments with pota- 
toes on peat soils in Price county, 
Wisconsin, showed a yield of 116 
bushels per acre when no fertilizer 
was applied. When 800 pounds or 
rock phosphate were put on, a yield 
of 146 bushels was obtained. The ad- 
dition to another plot of 150 pounds 
of potash per acre resulted in a yield 
of 251 bushels. A combined applica- 
tion of 150 pounds of potash and 300 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre in- 
creased the yield to 350 bushels, 





How Ohio Handles Her 
Livestock 


(Continued from page 3) 
losses) by improving his marketing. 
These demonstrations are usually car- 
ried on in the local yards under the 
direction of the codperative, and with 
the aid of a salesman from the Pro- 
ducers’ Coéperative Commission Asso- 
ciation at one of the three markets 
used most by Ohio shippers, and an 
animal husbandry specialist from the 


_university. 


One county association owns its own 
yards and has a concentration point 
at the county seat. Livestock is ac- 
cepted day or night, and grading is a 
comparatively easy matter. The com- 
ing into prominence of direct sales to 
packers thru the Ohio coéperative ma- 
chinery (the Eastern States Company) 
is hastening home grading. 

The advantages of home prorating 
have become more evident since the 
establishment of coéperative commis- 
sion firms and the greater comparative 
savings that are allowed when this job 
is handled in the county. 

Naturally there are some variations 
in the various counties despite the fact 
that the system is fundamentally uni- 
form thruout the state. One county 
offers an additional refund to the pro- 
ducer who ships all of any one kind of 
livestock thru the codperative for a 
period of six months. In four counties 
the local system of organization is 
used. These locals were formed be- 
fore the program was developed as @ 
state-wide plan by the Farm Bureau 
organization. In each of these coun- 
ties, however, a county association of 
locals has been formed to affiliate 
with the state. 

During the past year livestock coép- 
eratives have marketed.an average of 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
livestock per month. Exactly fifty- 
two county groups of producers are 
affiliated with the State Livestock As- 
sociation. 

Not all of the marketing problems of 
Ohio producers have been solved by a 
great deal, but the united efforts of 
the producers have accomplished much 
and the machinery is being built as 





rapidly as possible. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Favors Fewer Acres and Less 
Per Acre 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have taken your paper for ten 
years and for the last few years I 
think you have done the farmers a lot 


of dirt. You have been talking about. 


over-production but at the same time 
you have done all you could to in- 
crease production. You have boosted 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf and Pig 
Clubs, and the ton-litter contest, and 
the acre corn yield contest. You are 
very anxious to find out how to raise 
the most corn with t..e least work; 
how to make the most gain on hogs 
and cattle with the least feed. Now, 
if a farmer spends time and money to 
discover a way of producing cheaper 
than the average, why should you ex 
pect him to tell you so you can broad- 
cast it and he will have that much 
more competition? You have always 
stood for the county agent. Why 
should the farmer pay taxes to employ 
@ county agent to increase production 
when there is an over-production now, 
and if the county agent don’t increase 
production there never was a reason 
for his existence. You have advocated 
some things that would have helped 
the farmer if you could have put them 
thru, but you don’t seem to have any 
influence with the class that can help 
the farmer, and as long as you can’t 
help, why should you injure? If you 
continue in the future as you have in 
the past, by what right do you ask 
you? Under 
present conditions everyone is an en- 


* emy of the farmer that uses his influ- 


ence to increase production either by 
increasing yields or by lowering the 
cost of producing, or by increasing the 
acreage, for they all have the same ef- 
fect on the price. Now if you are 
the friend of the farmer as you pose to 


- be, let’s see you quit doing him dirt, 


and when some blow-hard farmer 
writes to tell you how he made a few 
dollars on a batch of hogs .or chickens, 
stick his letter in the waste basket. 
How do you expect city people to 
listen to the true facts as to farm con- 
ditions as long as you will give space 
to a few blow-hards as to what they 
made from a few chickens, or cows, or 
from a batch of pigs, and if you will 
investigate you will find thos: 
have failed to figure about one-half of 
the actual expense. 


parties 


E. H. 
Decatur County, Iowa. 


HOLT. 


Remarks: So far as fewer acres of 
corn and fewer hogs are concerned, 
Wallaces’ Farmer will go as far as 
Mr. Holt. We are strong for con- 
trolled production. But we can not 
boost for a lower yield of corn per 
acre or hogs which make slower gains 
and eat more feed. On the centrary, 
Wallaces’ Farmer intends to help its 
readers to produce the most possible 
corn per acre to feed to hogs which 
will gain most economically. The 
farmers’ hope lies in a combination of 
controlled production and increased 
efficiency.—Editor. 





Cultivating Listed Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to your question, “Can 
we cultivate corn more efficiently?” I 
have made a close study of this matter 
with a view to eliminating useless la- 
bor, and have evolved the following 
plan: 

All sod is broken the fall before. 
Where corn follows corn, the stalks 
are cut with a tractor disk. The corn 
fs then planted with a one-row riding 
lister, and cultivated the first time 
with the special sled disk for listed 
corn. Some years when the weeds are 
easily controlled, the corn is then laid 
by with a disk cultivator. When 
weeds are bad, it gets a second plow- 


ing with shovels. One can plow listed 
corn the first time as fast as a team 
can walk. With this system, an acre 
of stalk land can be disked in less 
than half an hour, planted and given 
three plowings in four hours more. 
With a two-row tractor lister and two- 
row cultivators this acre of corn could 
be raised in less than three hours. 

I farm creek bottom land, and am 
aware that the lister would not be suc- 
cessful in heavy soils. 

MARION W. FILE. 

Illinois. 


Success With Early Sowed 
Flax 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We think Wallaces’ Farmer the best 
of all the farm papers. The article 
you published on flax this spring will 


probably make me quite a bit of 
money. I sowed fifty-five acres early 
as you advised and it is now_ two 
inches high and coming fine ahead of 
the weeds. I had planned waiting 
till after danger of frost. Three light 
frosts and one hard freeze have not 
damaged it one bit and following your 
suggestion am planning to cut down 
my oats acreage next year by substi- 
tuting flax. On seven acres I am us- 
ing flax as a nurse crop for alfalfa. 
The alfalfa I put on twelve pounds per 
acre and it is coming up thick. Many 
thanks for that article. Your advice 
is always intensely practical. 
PHILIP E. DAMON. 
Faribault County, Minnesota. ; 








Farmers’ Status in America 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: . 

I wish you would print more articles 
like “Until the War Is Over,” in issue 
of April 4, 1924, and “Tax Robbing,” 
in issue of Feb. 22, 1924. 

If the ideas set forth by those read- 
ers could be carried out, and we farm- 


ers and our products protected from 
foreign labor and products, we would 
not need worry about the farmer’s 
status in America. 

If every man who could afford to 
would put his farm in grass, and no 
producer act “hoggish” it would great- 
ly help our cause. We need to rest 
our land and take time to set out 
trees, and soon as prices will permit, 
we nee@ to improve our farms. 

No truer thing has been said than 
the one, “Our whole tax system is 
wrong.” It would be much more near- 
ly fair to tax incomes, even the small- 
est, than to tax real estate. I do not 
believe we would have so much un- 
necessary expense voted on us if every 
one helped bear the burden. It is 
right that automobiles and luxuries be 
taxed. 

MRS. JOHN C. JONES. 

Washington County, Iowa. 





Curtail Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Curtail production and we have rem- 
edied the situation. We are too inde- 
pendent as individuals and too unor- 
ganized as a class to meet the situa- 
tion any other way. 

Can’t you print a curtailment of pro- 
duction blank in your paper? For in- 
stance, ask the readers: 

1. How many less brood sows he 
would be willing to breed. 

2. How many intended corn acres 
he would be willing to put in soy 
beans, cowpeas or clover. 

3. The same with wheat and other 
products that are draggy on the mar- 
ket. 

I believe that a great majority of the 
thinking farmers will follow a sound, 
practical plan that will have some im- 
mediate effect and still not cripple 
themselves. 

LEONARD WADE. 

Callaway County, Mo. 








ner. 


of these being 16 feet long. 


trunk in the center. 


the winter winds in fine shape. 








Shade for Hogs 


Shade is absolutely necessary for the hogs during hot weather; in 
fact, from early spring until late in the fall, especially the fattening stock, 
and good shade can in many cases be provided in an easy manner, by 
using the useless materials on the farm. 

The old dead tree trunk shown in the picture was devoid of any shade, 
but was made into a satisfactory and lasting shade in the following man- 
A deep notch was cut in the trunk about six feet from the ground, 
and a piece of 4x4 lumber securely fastened into the notch. Another piece 
of similar lumber was placed at right-angles to the first and fastened, each 
Rough 1x6 lumber was then nailed to the 
cross-pieces at the ends, forming a frame 16 feet square, with the tree 
Strong guy wires were fastened to the ends of the 
4x4’s and attached above to the tree trunk so that the weight of the 
shelter is on the wires and suspended in this manner. 
old chicken and hog wire was stretched and the whole covered with brush, 
grass and the prunings of the orchard. From time to time the weeds from 
the roadside or any refuse material of that kind was cut and thrown on 
the shelter, thus maintaining shade all summer. 

This shelter has been highly satisfactory all summer and has stood 
There is no expense attached to the shel- 
ter and there are no posts to set or to be knocked down by the hogs. 


Over the frame, 








What the Defeat Means 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


. We believe that with the defeat of 


the McNary-Haugen bill the farffiers 
of the corn belt have added reason to 
believe that the money interests have 
again demonstrated their power to 
control any legislation that would be 
in any way helpful to agriculture. Nev- 
er has there been any proposed legis- 
lation that offered mgre direct aid to 
the corn belt farmer -than was em- 
bodied in the bill referred to, in that 
it proposed to raise the price of what 
he has to sell, thereby placing him on 
equal footing with other lines of busi- 
ness; whereas, under present condi- 
tions he is struggling along trying to 
meet obligations by increasing produc- 
tion, which is entirely wrong but just 
what a good many people seem to 
want. 

We hear much about money being 
lent to the farmer by the government; 
how about this—is this what we need? 
No; we want and must have a price 
for Our products that is based on the 
cost of produce plus a profit, the same 
as any other business. The restora- 
tion of the War Finance Corporation 
has or'y prolonged the agony. The 
intermediate credit banks are helpful 
in a measure, but all these agencies 
to lend money will never reduce the 
indebtedness of the farmer. How 
about reducing taxes? This can only 
be accomplished by cutting down ex- 
penses. And when we investigate the 
tax levy, we find that the greatest in- 
crease is in the local tax, not the gov- 
ernment. And as long as the various 
boards make no effort to economize, 
we will be under this burden. 

We believe the various farm organ- 
izations should concentrate their ef- 
forts upon certain legislative matters. 
Also that the farmer who votes the old 
ticket because he has always done so 
is standing in his own light. The time 
is here to unite on certain principles 
and- put a man into office who will 
stand four square. 

: B. 0. HOWARD. 

Carroll County, Iowa. 





Keep on Fighting 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: y 

For the good work you have done in 
behalf of the McNary-Haugen bill for 
farm relief, you deserve the hearty 
thanks of every farmer in the United 
States. 

Now congress has practically turned 
it down, denying aid to the farmer in 
his distress or refusing him the fair 
deal the savage grants his fellow. By 
their action they have said plainly: 
“Mr. Farmer, you have always been 
a burden bearer, a serf, slave and 
peasant, and we know of no good rea- 
son why you should not continue to 
be suc’. You know we still love you 
dearly, as we did during the war when 
you helped us win it for democracy.” 

Don’t you think that with united 
effort of all farm organizations, a 
good -start, could be made toward an- 
swering this challenge? 

JAMES MINOT. . 

Union County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Remember that the con- 
gressmen from the western states sup- 
ported the bill splendidly. The prob- 
lem is to arouse farmers in the east 
and south to the need of lining up 
their congressmen for the principles 
of a square deal to agriculture— 
Editor. 





TOO MUCH MUSIC 

Efficiency Expert: “I’m afraid we must 
ask that man to stop punching the time 
clock in the morning.” 

Boss: ‘‘What’s the big idea? We can’t 
excuse one, you know.” 

Efficiency Expert: “I know, but he’s 
a former lightweight championship prize 
fighter, and when he punches in and 
out, he nearly smashes the clock.” 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











Hot Pack Canning Now Con- 
sidered Best Method 


Hot-pack canning is one of the rec- 
ommendations made by the bureau 
of home economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its most 
recent publication on home canning. 
The reason for this recommendation is 
that studies in the department have 
shown that it takes much longer than 
was formerly supposed in the case of 
certain vegetables for the material at 
the center of the can to reach the tem- 
perature of the canner. A short pre- 
cooking of the fruits and vegetables to 
be canned shrinks them and makes 
it possible to fill the jars with the ma- 
terial boiling hot. This hot packing 
is especially important with thick, 
pasty mixtures, such as corn and 
sweet potatoes. 

Tomatoes and fruits are canned 
more easily on account of the acid in 
them and do not shrink so much dur- 
ing canning. It is possible to pack 
them directly into the can, but in this 
case they should be covered with juice 
or syrup boiling hot. -Even these may 
be heated to boiling and filled into the 
can, in which case a much shorter pro- 
cessing period is possible. 

The department recommends that 
the non-acid vegetables, such as aspar- 
agus, string beans, lima beans, corn, 
greens, okra, peas, and sweet pota- 
toes, be canned only in the pressure 
canner. Fruits and tomatoes may be 
processed in a water-bath canner. 

Time-tables for processing fruits and 
vegetables based on the most reliable 
facts the department has been able to 
gather at present may be obtained on 
application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
fi Ag es 





Floral Notes .- 


‘ The garden chrysanthemum is a 
gross feeder, and should be planted in 
soil which is thoroly enriched with 
well rotted manure. They like a place 
in the full sun with a soil that is light 
as well as rich. Especially must it be 
well drained. Chrysanthemums make 
desirable border plants... If desired as 
horse plants in the fall, they should 
be planted in a large tub or pot which 
may be carried into the house. 

Pruning or pinching off of the 
sprawling crooked stalks may be prac- 
ticed up to the middle of July, when 
the plants should have well shaped 
branches strong enough to support the 
wealth of flowers in the fall. Before 
blossoming time, the branches should 
be staked to insure erect growth of 
the flower shoots and support. 





New President of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


Mrs. John Sherman, the newly elect- 
ed president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is known in Washing- 
ton as the “National Park Lady,” be- 
ing credited with doing more for the 
establishment and _ preservation of 
America’s parks than any other indi- 
vidual in the country. 

When powerful water and irrigation 
interests had combined to break down 
the conservation of the national parks 
system, and in 1920 the National Parks 
Association of Washington sought first 
the copperation of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in organizing 
the country for defense in congress, 
Mrs. Sherman entered into this bitter 
and still unfinished fight with char- 
acteristic energy. Guiding the Federa- 
tion thru the complicated situation be- 
fore congress, she also, as trustees 
of the National Parks Association, im- 
portantly assisted in the policies of 
the larger conduct of the defense. She 
took important parts in the crushing 


Sig 





of the Smith bill for a reservoir in 
the Yellowstone, and in the passage 
of the Jones-Esch bill to rescue the 
national parks from water power inter- 
ests, in the three years’ fight against 
the Yellowstone dam, in the defeat of 
the All-Year National Park, and in 
the defeat of assaults by water power 
interests upon the conservation of the 
proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia Natio®al 
park. No active fighter in this long 
war has been wiser in council, more 
uncompromising in principle, or has 
wielded a greater influence. Apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Sherman’s work has been 
frequently expressed by the National 
Park Service and the National Parks 
Association. 





Are Your Food Habits Changing 
for Better or Worse? 


As the family income increases, 
more of the budget allowance for food 
is spent for flavor. As taste becomes 
more critical, sometimes healthful 
foods are given up. Whole cereals and 
dark breads disappear from the table 
when there is all the more reason for 
them to be eaten because, usually, 
with a better income, comes more lei- 
sure. Leisure, unfortunately, often 
leads to less exercise rather than 
more, and this tends to cause consti- 
pation. 

Today, our diet is altogether too 
lacking in coarse foods. We eat bread 
made from bolted flour; we eat veg- 
etables, so young and tender that they 
have not developed enough cellulose 
to furnish roughage. We strain our 
soups and eat foods which require 
little or no chewing. 

What is the result? We are becom- 
ing more addicted to medicine—rather 
than trouble to use our teeth for chew- 
ing. It is not only that we need coarse 
food for regulating the body processes, 


* 


but the very act of chewing brings 
the blood to the teeth and keeps them 
in a healthy condition. 

The science of nutrition is teach- 
ing us the value of some of these 
scorned foods. For the sake of their 
teeth, give children whole grain ce- 
reals which require chewing. Serve 
vegetables such as celery, spinach and 
cabbage. Use bran as a cereal and in 
recipes.” This is an excellent pro- 
tective food. It furnishes roughage, 
and is fich in the minerals. which our 
menus are prone to neglect.—Mary I. 
Barber, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Is She In Your Farm Bureau? 

We clip the following letter from a 
Des Moines daily. Do you suppose the 
writer lives in the neighborhood of 
your Farm Bureau? 

“Dear Miss Dale: When you've 
lived in town all your life and had lots 
of friends, and then married a farmer 
and movéd to the country only to find 
not a friend to your name, the change 
is a little bit too much, don’t you 


think? That is my situation, and I 
don’t know what to do about it. I’m 
nearly crazy with loneliness, Miss 


Dale, but I can’t force myself on the 
people around me. I am from a fair- 
sized town where I was quite popular. 
I had many girl and boy friends, and 
we kept things moving all the time. I 
love it in the country, except that I 
miss the companions I left behind. My 
husband is busy all day, so I have 
hours of spare time on my hands. The 
women of the community have left me 
severely alone so far, tho I have met 
some of them at church in the next 
town where we go when the roads are 
good. What can I do to win them, 
Miss Dale? I must have some friends. 
“FARMER’S WIFE.” 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"”’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Fuss in the Big Pine 


Peter Rabbit finds Johnny Chuck asleep 
on his doorstep, and after having fun 
ickling him with a straw they sit down 
ogether and watch a big fuss going on 
ver in the big pine, amongst Blacky the 
Crow and his cousins and his uncles and 
his aunts. They wonder what can be the 
cause of it all. 


Just then along came Sammy Jay, who 
is, as you know, first cousin to Blacky 
the Crow. He was coming from the di- 
rection of the Big Pine. 


“Sammy! Oh, Sammy Jay! Tell us, 
what is all that big fuss about ovér 
there in the big -piffe?” shouted Peter 


Rabbit. - 

Sammy Jay stopped and very carefully 
brushed off his handsome blue coat, for 
Sammy Jay is something of a dandy. He 
appeared -not to have heard Peter Rabbit 
at all. 

“Sammy Jay, are you deaf?’ inquired 
Peter Rabbit. 

Now, of course Sammy Jay had seen 
Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck sitting 
there on the doorstep all the time, but he 
looked up as if very much surprised to 
find them there. 

“Oh, hello, Peter Rabbit!” said Sammy 
Jay. “Did you speak to me?” 

“No, oh, no,” replied Peter Rabbit, in 
disgust. ‘I was talking to myself, just 
thinking out loud. I was wondering how 
many nuts a Jay could steal if he had 
the chance.” 

_Johnny Chuck chuckled and Sammy 
Jay looked foolish. He couldn’t find a 
word to say for he knew that all the 
little meadow people knew how he once 
was caught stealing Happy Jack’s store 
of nuts. 

“T asked what all that fuss over in 
the big pine is about,’ continued Peter 
Rabbit. 


“Oh,” “my cousin, 


said Sammy Jay, 


Blacky the Crow, found Hooty the Owl 
and now he and_ his 


asleep over there, 


aunts and his uncles and his cousins 
are having no end of fun with Hooty. 
You know Hooty can not see in the day- 
time very well, and they can do almost 
anything to him that they want to; It’s 
great sport.” 

“T don’t see any sport in making other 


people so uncomfortable,” said Johnny 
Chuck. 
“Nor I,” said Peter Rabbit. “T’'d be 


ashamed to own such a cousin as Blacky 
the Crow. I like people who mind 
their own affairs and leave other people 
alone.” 

Sammy Jay ran cut his tongue at Peter 
Rabbit. 

“You’re a nice one to talk about people 
for minding other folks’ affairs!” jeered 
Sammy Jay. 


“Peter Rabbit’s ears are long; 
I wonder why! 
I wonder why! 
Because to hear what others say 
He’s bound to try! 
He’s bound to try!” 


It was Peter Rabbit’s turn to look dis- 
comfited. 

“Anyway, I don’t try to bully and 
torment others, and I don't steal,’ he re- 
torted. 

a 


“Sammy Jay’s a handsome chap 
And wears a coat of blue. 

I wonder if it’s really his, 
Or if he stole that, too.’’ 


Just then Johnny Chuck’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of something stealing along 
the edge of the Green Meadows toward 
the Green Forest and the big pine. 

“There’s Farmer Brown’s boy with a 
gun,” cried Johnny Chuck. ‘“‘There’s go- 
ing to be trouble at the big pine if Blacky 
the Crow doesn’t watch out. That’s 
what comes of being so noisy.” 

(Concluded next week) 





The Recent Peony Show 

We wish all of our readers could 
have seen the recent national peony 
show in Des Moines. The single exe 
hibits were arranged in milk bottles 
—thousands of them, each holding its” 
named variety, classified according to 
color. The growers’ exhibits were set 
out on tables: five exhibitors each 
brought 100 varieties. ! 

On the table where different vark 
eties commonly grown were plainly 
marked for identification, there was 
a constantly buzz of conversation and 
comment. One woman called up from 
a near-by town to say: “I have a big 
pink peony in my garden; what is thé 
name?” She should have seen the 
large family of pink peonies, rose peo 
nies, peonies of all shades. i 

And the visitors who came—young 
and old, rich and poor; ragged and 
well groomed! For the time each 
owned more peonies than he had ever 
seen. before, for beauty belongs to him 
who appreciates beauty as well as to 
him who owns it. The Evening Trib- 
une recognized the value of this show 
to the people in the following edito! 
rial: “In the observance of the many 
things which go to make up culture} 
such an exhibition as that at the Col! 
iseum has its place. Below what is 
necessarily commercial in the exhibi- 
tion, lie instincts which are not com- 
mercial; for the inspiration of the oe- 
casion is a thing which has no utility 
in the ordinary sense, and which is’ 
neither a pique to vulgar curiosity nor 
a stimulant to any utilitarian interest. 

“Religion is below it and estheti- 
cism, the two subject things—if they’ 
are_two and not one—which distin- 
guishes man from the brutes. Beyond 
the efforts of the floriculturists is the’ 
fundamental handwork of God which 
we observe with admiration. It is 
an estheticism of which a child is cap- 
able or an old man. The person who 
sees in it merely a flower show, a 
commercial project, is curiously astig- 
matic. Even if it were purely com- — 
mercial, its response must still be’ 
governed by the divinity in the soul 
of the audience.” 


“The Cookie Cook” 


To Hearts and Homes: 

When we started selling our milk 
to the dairy co-operative company, 
and I hag no butter to make, I found 
I had quite a little spare time in my 





kitchen work, also some left-over 
cream from the table use. Our fam- 
ily has always been fond of sugar 


cookies, so I kept the jar filled. One 
Saturday when going to do my shop 
ping, I put the jar in with my eggs 
and asked the grocer if he would sel! 
them for me. He gladly consented, 
and from then on my real cookie bust 
ness started. When I found he was 
having regular customers for them; 
I packaged them in two dozen bunch- 
es and put the name of the customer 
on the box. And later in the summer, 
when these customers wanted a larg- 
er supply, they either phoned or came 
to the house, and my kitchen became 
my distributing point. 

Saturdays when my little daughter 
is home, we do team work. I mix the 
ingredients and she rolls and cuts 
them. I find a 40 per cent profit is 
not hard to make, and my daughter 
feels a real pride in earning the mom 
ey. for her weekly muste lesson. + 

Here is the recipe; it is simple; try” 
them and you may like them: Twe 
cups of sugar, one cup of sour cream, 
one cup of butter (heaping), three 
eggs, one teaspoon of vanilla, one 
fourth teaspoon of nutmeg, flour to 
stiffen, one teaspoon of soda. 

MARY GOW-GRANT. 

Boone Cdunty, Iowa. 
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jitturned to Jerusalem, seeking for him. 
9446) And it came to pass, 
‘idays they found him in the temple, 


‘him they were astonished; 
‘mother said unto him, Son, 
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The Boyhood of Jesus 


* (Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
Sfor July 13, 1924. Matthew, 2:1-23; 
‘Luke, 3:39. Printed, Luke, 2: 40-52.) 


> 
. 
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> 


wed rte: 


“And the child grew up, and waxed 
-strong, filled with wisdom: and the 
“grace of God was upon him. (41) And 
tjhis parents went every year to Jeru- 
isalem at the feast of the passsover. 
(42) And when he was twelve years 
old they went up after the custom of 
ithe feast; (43) and when they had ful- 
ifilled the days, as they were returning, 
ithe boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
ssalem; and his parents knew it not; 
4(44) but supposing him to be in the 
company, they went a day’s journey; 


vand they sought for him among their 


(45) and 
they re- 


ikinsfolk and acquaintances: 
found him not, 


after three 





itting in the midst of the teachers, 


both hearing them, and asking them 
questions; 


(47) and all that heard him 
twere amazed at his understanding and 
this answers. (48) And when they saw 
and his 
why hast 


thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy 


;father and I sought thee sorrowing. 


+ (49) And he said unto them, 


How is it 
‘that ye sought me? Knew ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house? (50) 
And they understood not the saying 


‘which he spake unto them. (51) And 


, Nazareth; 


he went down with them, and came to 
and he was subject unto 
them: and his mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart. 

“(52) And Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God 
and men.” 


The books which together we call 
the Bible differ in one very important 
respect from the biographies and his- 
tories that have been written before 
or since. They tell very plainly the 
things which the writers of other books 
strive to keep secret, and lay bare 
with unsparing hand the faults of their 
lives. They tell, for example, of Noah's 
drunkenness, of Abraham’s equivoca- 
tion, of Jacob’s trickery, of David's 
dark sin, of Solomon’s folly, of Peter’s 
profanity, and of the cowardship of 
all the disciples. 

They keep silent, or touch lightly on 
the very things on which other biog- 
raphers are most voluble; and as each 
of these separate writers deals with 
human character in precisely this 
game way, each differing from all oth- 
er books that have ever been written, 
it follows that this peculiarity must 
have a common origin, and that each 
must have been inspired from the 
same source, and the whole unlike any- 
thing else that has ever been written. 
This book reveals what men love to 
conceal, and conceals what men love 
to reveal. 

In this lesson, which contains near- 
ly all we know of thirty years of the 
life of Jesus, we have a fine example 
of the silence of the Scriptures. The 
world would like to know much ofthe 
child life of Jesus, to have a pen pic- 
ture of the home at Nazareth, to know 
how old Mary was when He was born, 
the color of her hair and eyes, wheth- 


_-er she was dark or fair, how old Joseph 


Was, whether he was a bachelor or a 
widower, whether he was large or 
small, stern or mild, how many broth- 
ers and sisters Jesus had, their ages, 
what kind of a school He attended, 
how He got along with the other boys, 


“how He liked the teachers, how they 


regarded Him, what the neighbors 








thought about Him, and whether He 
worked at the carpenter’s trade with 
Joseph. 

On all this the Scriptures are signif- 
cantly silent, while the Apocryphal 
books, written some time afterwards, 
such as the Gospel of the Infancy, are 
full of them, and to read them is to be 
convinced at once of the great gulf 
that lies between God’s word and 
man’s biography. Only the Divine 
hand could have kept the evangelists, 
human as they were, silent on such a 
theme as this. Beginning with the 
significant statement, “And the child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was 
upon him,” this lesson contains all that 
we know of about thirty years of His 
life, following His first presentation at 
the temple, when perhaps a couple of 
months old. 

Among the Jews, when a boy entered 
his thirteenth year he assumed a spe- 
cial-garb and became what is known 
as a “son of the law,” and from that 
time onward attended the national fes- 
tivals. His admission to this standing 
seems to have been somewhat similar 





to the confirmation in a number of 
our churches. This date seems to 
have been anticipated in the case of 
Jesus, and “when he was twelve years 
old they went up (to Jerusalem) after 
the custom of the feast,’”’ probably the 
passover, possibly some other feast. 
The passover feast lasted seven days, 
and the pilgrims from the different 
neighborhoods went and returned usu- 
ally in company. It was about a three 
days’ journey, and was probably be- 
gun in the afternoon. It is not at all 
strange that in a large company Jesus 
should not have been missed by His 
parents. The boys of His own age and 
Jésus were likely to go together, and 
the older folks by themselves, for such 
is human nature all the. world over. 
When they camped the first evening, 
Jesus was not to be found with His 
cousins or acquaintances, and Joseph 
and Mary became alarmed and turned 
back to Jerusalem to find Him. This 
would consume the second day, and 
on the third day they found Him in the 
courts of the great, magnificent temple 
of the Herods, covering a square of a 
thousand feet, “sitting in the midst of 
the teachers, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions.” These -teach- 
ers or rabbis are what we would now 
call doctors of divinity. At those times 
people discussed nothing but religious 
or political subjects, and among the 


“Jews there was no difference between 


religion and politics. It is not a sur- 
prising thing that a lad of twelve 
should be found listening, for the ut- 
most freedom of expression was per- 
mitted among these learned men. The 





surprising thing was His comprehen- 
sion of the abstruse points of the Jew- 
ish theology, His understanding of the 
Scriptures, and the character of the 
questions which He asked. His par 
ents were amazed, and His mother, 
just as mothers have done in every age 
since, when uneasy over absent chil- 
dren, accosted Him sharply:. “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? Be 
hold, thy father and I sought thee so or 
rowing.” Note how she gets behind 
Joseph, just as mothers get behind 
their husband’s name whenever a child 
has been disobedient. There are no 
other writings so absolutely true to 
nature, and especially human nature, 
as the Scriptures. “And he said unto 
them, How is it that you sought me? 
Knew ye not that I must be in my 
Father’s house? And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto 
them.” 

One of the important truths brought 
out in this lesson is that Jesus was 
now becoming conscious of His mis- 
sion. Naturally, this consciousness 
would come to Him gradually, for He 
was human as well as Divine. It is 


fair to assume that this was the first - 


time He had attended the passover. 
The sacrifices, the purification, the 
incense, the prayers, the music, the 
songs, at once brought out the ques- 
tion: What is the meaning of all this? 
This question once started in His 
mind, He would naturally remain after 
the close of the festival to ask those 
of the greatest reputation, acknowl 
edged teachers, as to the meaning of 
all that He had seen and heard; and in 
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preservative .. . uve sugar 
insures “keeping qual- 
ities” for fruits put up 
in sterilized jars, prop- 


The purer the sugar, 
the clearer the fruit 
syrups and jellies, the 
more delicious their 
flavor and the more 


Great Western 


The Part Sugar Plays In Fruit Canning 


UGAR is a sweetener and beautiful their coloring. So, 
in canning season, housewives 
must have the purest 
sugar they can buy 
.... not “just sugar.” 
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so doing He became conscious of the 
relation of these sacrifices to Him and 
of His own relation to the Father. If 
the child Jesus needed to study, to in- 
quire, to ask questions, to probe things 
to the bottom,” much more so every 
other child. In this,He sets us an ex- 
ample of the earnest, sincere desire 
to find out the whole truth. 

The second important lesson is con- 
tained in what follows: Notwithstand- 
ing that He had begun to realize His 
relation to the sacrifices and to His 
Father ,“he went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth;” and he was sub- 
ject unto them”; that is, His con- 
sciousness of His own relation to all 
that was holy did not conflict with His 
self-humiliation, nor render Him inde- 
pendent of His parents. In this also 
He is an example which every child 
and every young man and woman 
would do well to follow.. For if the 
child Jesus, the Son of God, felt Him- 
self under obilgation to submit in all 





things to the will of His parents, -how 
much more the child imperfect in 
knowledge, unregulated in passion or 
appetite, should feel under obligation 
to submit to the will of those whom 
God hath made his teachers and gov- 
ernors during his minority. 

It isa somewhat significant fact that 
neither Joseph nor Mary understood 
fully at this time the real character 
of Jesus. It was, in fact, necessary 
that they should not. It was important 
that their authority over Him should 
be precisely that which the ordinary 
parent has over the child. Had they 
fully understood it, this could not have 
been exercised. It was important that 
the Savior of children should have a 
child’s experiences, a child’s tempta- 
tions, a child’s trials, in order that He 
might in the future be to us a com- 
passionate High Priest, touched with 
the feeling of all our infirmities, “in 
all points tempted like as we are,.yet 
without sin.” 
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No .2136—Thinning Lines—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 42- 
inch material. 

No. 2110—Pretty Blouse—Cut in. sizds 
16 vears, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material with 1 yard of 20-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 2143—One-Piece Dress—Cut in sizes’ 


16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material with % yard of 24-inch 
contrasting. . 

No. 1923—Easily Made Dress (see dia- 
gram)—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 40-inch material with % yard 
of 24-inch contrasting. 

No. 2148—Cool Frock for Hot Days— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of ribbon. 

No. 1717—New One-Piece Dress—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 

















bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
32-inch or wider material. 

No. 2061—Easily Made Dress (see dia- 
gram)—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of lace. 

No. 2144—Slip-On Dress—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
raeesure. Size 36 requires 34% yards of 40- 
inch material with 3 yards of binding. 

No. 2155—One-Piece Dress for the 
Young Miss—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 1656—Two-Material Morning Frock 
—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with 1% yards 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1685—Porch or House Dress—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 40 requires 4 
yards of-36-inch material with 1 yard of 
36tinch contrasting. 

No. 2103—Dress for Pudgy Youngsters— 





Corn—in the way 
the world likes it 
best of all—crispy, 
crunchy, golden 
Kellogg’s Corn 


Flakes! 


Delicious 


and nourishing. 


All golden brown—just 
packed with health 
when served with milk 
or cream or with your 
favorite fruit. 


CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature, 














Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





TIPS ABOUT SOAPS 
Glycerine Soap—Add about six ounces 
of glycerine to any soap after the lye 
solution has been added. The glycerine 
is good for the hands. 


Linseed Oil Soap—One can of lye, five 
and one-half p ds of li d oil, four 
pints of water. Add the lye solution in 





small quantities at a time to the oil and. 


get a good union before further addition. 
This makes a soft soap. 

Perfumed Soap—The essential oils are 
used for giving fragrance to soaps. Any 
of the following are used: Lavender, rose 
geranium, rosemary, hyacinth, winter- 
green, sassafras. cloves, caraway and ba- 
nana. The amount to be used varies. As 
the cooks say, “‘Flavor according to taste” 
—or in this case to smell. 

Tar Soap—Tar soap is made by adding 
to the regular lard or tallow soap when 
it is quite thick but not hard, eight 
ounces .of wood tar. This will require 
considerable stirring and beating of the 
mass to keep small lumps from forming. 





TARTS 


The tarts we have in mind are not the 
jelly tarts in patty-cake tins, but the 
fruit tarts baked without a bottom crust 
—the apple, gooseberry and rhubarb tarts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, served with 
luscious yellow custard, in small glasses, 

The fruit for these tarts is washed 
clean and cut up or sliced if need be. 
About a cup of sugar is allowed to each 
quart of fruit, sprinkled over after the 
fruit is in the baking dish. If other than 
the natural fruit flavor is wished, add a 





little grated lemon or orange peel or a - 
sprinkle of cinnamon or nutmeg. Add no 
water. 

Make a pastry crust or a rich baking 
powder biscuit crust as preferred. Roll 
out a little larger than the baking dish 
and spread over top. Go around the edges 
tucking them under in a little roll. Then 
take a very sharp knife and cut the outer 
edges of the roll. Or cut off a band large 
enough to go around the edge of the 
dish, wet it, put around rim of dish and 
put top over this. f 

For a meat pie, make a pastry tulip 
for the center by rolling a cirele of 
dough and folding it in four; then slit 
the folds almost to the center and gather 
up to fit an opening cut in the middle of 
the pastry top. Brush the top of fruit 
pies over with cold water and dust with 
fine sugar before baking. 





CHICKEN JAMBOCLAYA 
A favorite dish in the south, and one 
which is recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to its 


club members as a specialty for canning 
under the “4H” brand, is chicken jambo- 
laya, or creole chicken. It consists of 
chicken cooked with vegetabies and rice, 
either very slowly on the stove or ii @ 
fireless cooker, until the rice is flaky, 
tender, and flavored with the chicken and 
vegetables, and the chicken itself is done. 

For chicken jambolaya take one mé- 
dium-sized fowl, two cups of tomato, one 
cup of okra, one cup of chopped sweet 
peppers, one tablespoon of fat, one-fourth 
cup of chopped onion, one-half cup of 
rice, one teaspoon of salt, one cup of 
boiling water. 

Dress the fowl and cut it up imtoe 
joints. Melt the fat. add onion and pep- 
per. Cook for a few minutes to develop 
flavor. Then add salt, tomato, and okra, 
and simmer for ten minutes. Place layers 
of the chicken, vegetable mixture and rice 
in cooking vessel until all is used. Pour 
over this one cup of boiling water. Sim- 
mer for one-half hour and put in fireless 
eooker for three hours without the hot 
disk or two hours with it; or simmer on 
the fire for two and a half to three hours. 
Additional seasoning of ham, or bacon, 
parsley and bay leaf, may be used. 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for 
perfect things—these have driven men to discovery and inven- 
tion. They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs 
on the security of home to test opportunity in an unknown Jand. 
They explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, 


united country. 


And they have inspired the activities of the 


Bell System since the invention of the telephone. 
The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 


thing less than the best known way of doing a job. 


It records a 


steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
- every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 


goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinements 


in equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing 
the telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an 


unhampered and economic development of the telephone. 
Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead 


of rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 


finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. 


Instead 


of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the 


business of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of 


service. 
the greater service of to-morrow. 








By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


PROFESSOR KING’S 








PROFITABLE CHICKS 


Wer can get Professor King’s Chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery. My eight years ex- 
perience in eupplying thousands of satisfied customers in over 30 states is back of your purchase. All 
chicks hatched under my personal eupervision and pure breeding personally guaranteed. 

NOTE THESE POPULAR JUNE and JULY PRICES 


W.and B. Leghorns......... $8.50 8. L. Wyandottes ........... S13 Special Straims of all the 
B. Rocks, W. Rocks & Reds 810 FT Sa S15 above breeds also supplied. 
W. Wyand. & Bf. Orping....812 Assorted (Heavy) ..... . 


... 8 
Above Prices per 100. Send for catalog and complete price list. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


Box M IOWA CITY, LOWA. 





DOUBLES TIRE MILEAGE 
WITHOUT LOSS OF AIR 


A new air-tight puncture-proof inner tube, 
which in actual test ran 22.000 miles without 
the loss of air although punctured many times, 
is the great achievement of F. A. Hughes, of 
the Airlox Rubber Co., Chicago. The tube is 
equipped with a leak-proof valve cap. Both 
puncture troubles and valve leaks are done 
away with, making it possible to keep tires 
up to proper air pressure and therefore dou- 
bling tire mileage. Yet Airlox tubes cost no 
more than ordinary tubes. Mr. Hughes wants 
these wonderful tubes and valve caps intro- 
@uced in every territory throughout the 
United States. There is a very unusual op- 
portunity for anyone who wants to distribute 
these quick sellers. Write at once to 


Mr. F. A. Hughes, 2512 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








BABY CHICKS 


© ¢ FARROW CHIX() 


Profit Makers—Early Layers | 
Anconas Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 
















Rocks, . . 
Lowest prices. Write for catalog. 
‘arrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, Ill. 


D.T. 


Chicks in 72 Hours 


$10 egg strain. Leghorns, Anconas, B. Rocks, ¢9; 
reas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Reds, W. Rocks, 

@1i per 100. ire orders. 
JAMES WILTSE, 











UVALITY 
HICKS 
Free Live 









Delicious 
Sas noasteo Sy 


ALPAXTON & GALLAGHER 
Orana wee S-7 ? 










Buy 101bs.at a Time 








Packed in sturdy 14-qt. crearn can 
worth 75c at any store. 

You can afford to be particular 
about coffee. In Butter-Nut you have 
flavor, unsurpassed, at a price very 
low considering its high quality. 














~ dhe Coffee Delicious” 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Rose Chafers 

During July many chickens die from 
eating chafers. These insects 
feed upon grapevines, daisies, flow- 
ering shrubs and trees. . Chicks that 
have eaten them seem listless and 
sleepy some hours before their death. 
Post-mortem will reveal the presence 
of undigested rose chafers; often the 
crop is packed so full that according 
to the Storrs experiment station the 
impression is given that the chicks 
have been crop bound rather than poi- 
soned by the rose chafers. 

We quote the following from Storrs 
experiment station bulletin 96: “The 
character of the poison is such that 
the problem must be attacked from the 
standpoint of prevention rather than 
cure. Chickens are apparently at- 
tracted by the sprawl appearance of 
the rose chafers and will feed upon 
them ravenously. Death usually oc- 
curs within twenty-four hours or else 
the birds will begin to improve if the 
dose has not been large enough to 
kill. From fifteen to twenty rose chaf- 
ers’ are sufficient to kill a week-old 
chick while about twice as many are 
necessary to produce a_ sufficient 
amount of poison to kill chickens three 
weeks old. As the chickens grow 
older the number of chafers required 
for a lethal dose _increases consider- 
ably so that there is relatively little 
danger of loss from this cause after 
the chickens are nine weeks old. 

“There are in general two methods 
of preventing serious loss from the 
rose chafers. The first and most im- 
portant is to hatch chickens early 
enough so that they will be past the 
danger point of nine weeks by the 
time rose chafers appear. This means 
hatching on the average about April 1. 
With the heavy breeds which are or- 
dinarily hatched in March and early 
April there is relatively little trouble 
from these insects. The chief losses 
occur with Leghorns because they are 
normally hatched as late as the mid- 
dle of May and many are hatched 
around the first of June. In the case 
of late hatched chicks the only choice 
is to apply the second method of pre- 
vention, which is to keep the chickens 
under such conditions that they will 
not have access to the feeding places 
of rose chafers. Perhaps the worst 
conditions may be represented by late 
hatched Leghorn chicks on light sandy 
soil where birch trees are abundant 
and with a daisy field near by. In 
such cases the 
preventing loss is to keep the chicks 
closely confined until about- the mid- 
dle of July, after which*time the rose 
chafers normally cease to be abun- 
dant.” 


rose 





Tuberculosis in Swine Due to 
Poultry in Some Places 

In some localities poultry is largely 

responsible for tuberculosis infection 

among swine, according to the find- 

ings of the United States Department 

of Agriculture. Altho scientific and 


laboratory studies of the different 
types of tuberculosis have thus far not 
yielded definite information as to the 
degree in which the various types of 
tubercle bacilli affect animals of dif- 
ferent species, field reports show 
clearly that swine are susceptible to 
infection from both poultry and bovine 
sources. The infection in a given lo- 
cality may be from either one or the 
other source, or from both. 

Tuberculosis in fowls occurs chiefly 
among the older birds, especially those 
more than two years old.. The most 





conspicuous symptom is “going light,” 
meaning as the name indicates, a rap- 


only alternative in | 


| characteristic diarrhea. 





id loss of weight, especially the ema- 
| ciation of the breast muscles. Other 
symptoms are lameness and ruffled 
plumage. On post mortem examina- 
tion tuberculosis fowls usually show 
whitish, grayish, or yellowish spots 
on internal organs, notably the liver. 
The prompt disposal of old fowls will 
eliminate most of the tuberculosis in- 
fection, but when serious on the farm 
it is advisable to dispose of the entire 
flock, to disinfect the pouitry houses 
and premises thoroly, and then to in- 
troduce new stock known to be heal- 
thy. Dead fowls should be burned or 
buried—never fed to hogs. 





White Diarrhea in Chicks 


“White diarrhea” is a term applied 
to either of two diseases which have 
similar symptoms but different causes. 
Bacillary white diarrhea is a common 
disease in the east, but is not a serious 
menace yet in Iowa. 
| osis is apparently more common and 
| is probably one of the serious causes 
of the heavy mortality of chicks in this 
state every year. It is a highly infec 
tious and unusually destructive disease 
and is becoming a greater menace each 
year. It usually affects chicks from 
five days to three weeks of age. 

Affected chicks stand about in a 
stupid, indifferent way, isolating them- 
selves from the rest of the flock and 
eating little or no food. They pro 
gressively lose weight and have the 
“Pasting - up 
behind” ts common and often results 
in many chicks constantly uttering a 
shrill cry of pain. Recovery is infre- 
quent, 

The liver and “blind guts” or ceca 
are often visibly affected. In acute 
cases, the lesions may be only a thick- 
ening and congestion of the tip of one 
cecum. In lingering cases, there may 
be an invasion of the entire length of 
both ceca, inflammation of parts of the 
large intestine, deadening of tissues of 
liver in characteristic concentric cir- 
cles, and infection of oviduct, spleen 
and other organs. Post-mortem exam- 
ination is only an indication. The sur- 
est evidence is to find the stages of 
coccidium in association with the le- 
sions in the walls of the intestine or 
ceca or in the droppings. 

This disease is produced by small 
protozoan parasites. Usually the dis- 
ease is spread by sac-like growths con- 
taining organisms which_ passed out 
in the droppings of the diseased bird. 
These contaminate the food wifich is 
taken in by the other birds. The walls 
of these sacs are ruptured in the intes- 
tine and the small organisms penetrate 
the cells lining the intestinal tract and 
ceca. Here they multiply rapidly. 
Death occurs as a direct result of me- 
chanical injuries to the linings of the 
alimentary tract and because openings 
are made for the entrance of bacteria. 
to the ceca, liver, lungs and tissues of 
other organs. 

The disease apparently spreads by 
the contamination of the food and pos- 
sibly thru the eggs either internally or 
externally. . 

Preventive measures are recommend- 
ed as follows: 

1. Isolate sick birds and burn dead 
birds promptly. 

2. When possible, remove three to 
six inches of the ground in the yards 
or around the houses. Otherwise plow 
up the ground and sow to crops. 

3. Avoid over-crowding chicks, espe- 
cially in brooders. 

4. Disinfect often and thoroly with 
compound cresol solution (5 per cent). 

5. Dip hatching eggs in 95 per cent 
alcohol.—Poultry Suggestograph, Iowa 
State College. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








To Advertise Holstein Milk 


Approval of a plan whereby Holstein 
breeders will market their milk under 
a special Holstein trade name was 
given by the delegates to the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, 
at Richmond, Virginia, held during the 
first week in June. The convention 
approved the work of the extension 
committee of the association. It-also 
voted to pay the expenses of delegates 
to future annual meetings. 

‘An important step taken by the as- 
sociation in regard to advanced regis- 
ter testing was the approval of a three 
times a day milking class for the 305 
and 365-day divisions. The class will 
be known as Class B, and cows eligible 
for it may be milked four times a day 
during the first 45 days of their lac- 
tation period and not more than three 
times a day during the remainder. 

Reports from officials of the asso- 
ciation showed that 1923 was a big 
year for the association both in the 
registration of cattle and in advanced 
registry testing. A total of 115,132 
cattle were registered in the herd book 
during 1923. This was a gain of 1,360 
over the preceding year. Transfer cer- 
tificates issued during 1923 totaled 
91,666, which was less than one per 
cent under the number issued in 1922. 
A-total of 1,758 new breeders were en- 
rolled during 1923, bringing the total 
membership to 23,597. 

Seven-day records made last year 
numbered 5,175, and 2,177 full yearly 
records were completed. In the 305- 
day division a total of 887 records were 
completed. The number of records 
completed was somewhat less than in 
1922, but the average of last year’s 
records was higher. 

Former Governor Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois, was re-elected president of 
the Holstein association. L. M. Thomp- 
son, of Pennsylvania, was made vice- 
president. Directors elected were E. 
A. Stewart, of Oregon; W. N. Mott, of 
Kansas; C. V. Noyes, 
and R.~E. Chapin, of New York. The 
1925 meeting of the association will be 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Holstein Official Dies 


Wing R. Smith, for twenty-eight 
years treasurer of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America, and one 
of the most prominent importers and 
breeders of Holstein cattle in this 
country, died suddenly of acute indi- 
gestion June 8 on a train enroute from 
New York City to his home in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He was returning from 
the convention of the national Hol- 
stein association at Richmond, Va., 
when stricken. 

Mr. Smith was 74 years of age and 
member of the first Holstein breeders’ 
society known as the Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Association of America. When 
this organization was merged with the 
Dutch Friesian Association in 1885, 
he became a charter member of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 

With his brother, William J. Smith, 
and their partner, Edward A. Powell, 
he brought some of the finest speci- 
mens of the breed to this country from 
Holland. The three were associated 
as importers and breeders under the 
name of Smiths & Powell, which for 
many years was the leading Holstein 
cattle breeding establishment on this 
side of the Atlantic. He personally 
selected the cows Clothilde and Neth- 
erland Queen, foundation cows of two 
present-day leading families of the 
breed. In the eighties this firm im- 
ported between 500 and 600 head, giv- 
ing an impetus to development of the 


of New York, ~ 


| 





breed in this country which has re- 
sulted in making it the predominating 
breed of dairy cattle. 





Iowa Guernsey Picnic 


About 200 Guernsey enthusiasts at- 
tended the annual meeting of the-Iowa 
State Guernsey Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation held June 11 on the farm of 
Compton Bros., near Valley Junction, 
Iowa. The herds of Mountain Bros. 
and Compton Bros. were visited dur- 
ing the day and a program was given 
in the afternoon. Among the speak- 
ers were Fred K. Babson, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; W. W. Marsh and F. E. Ferguson, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Clark Mountain, Val- 
ley Junction, Iowa, and H. H. Kildee, 
Earl Weaver and C. B. Finley, of Iowa 
State College. Prof. Kildee gave a 
demonstration of true Guernsey type, 
using a Guernsey cow as an illustra- 
tion. A feature of the day’s program 
was a show in the late afternoon in 
which ten or twelve Iowa breeders 
competed. Cups for the champion an- 
imals were given by the Valley Junc- 
tion Commercial Club and were won 
in the male section by Mountain Bros. 
and in the female section by Compton 
Bros. In the special class for cow 
and calf shown by members of the 
Polk County Guernsey Calf Club first 
prize was won by ‘Marple Mountain 
and second by Charles Graves. 





A Fly Spray 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the formula for an 
effective fly spray for dairy cows.” 

A good fly spray which can be mixed 
on the farm is composed of four and 
a half quarts of coal tar dip, four and 
one-half quarts of fish oil, three quarts 
of coal oil, three quarts of whale oil 
and one and one-half quarts of oil of 
tar. Dissolve three pounds of laundry 
soap, add the spray mixture and dilute 
the whele to thirty gallons with luke- 
warm soft water. 

This mixture has been used by a 
number of Iowa dairymen and bears 
the recommendation of the dairy hus- 
bandry department at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Thirty gallons-of this mixture 
will spray forty cows twice daily for 
ten days. 





Ropy Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause of ropy milk? 
How ean it be remedied?’ 

Ropy or stringy milk is sometimes a 


‘sequel to a case of garget or inflam- 
mation of the udder. 


We suggest that 
our correspondent examine the udders 
of his cows, especially if they have 
freshened recently. If the udders seem 
to be sound, it is quite likely that the 
abnormal “milk results from bacterial 
action. To prevent this kind of bac- 
terial activity, it is necessary to ster- 
ilize and thoroly clean all utensils 
used in handling the milk. The milk 
should also be thoroly cooled after 
being drawn. Sanitary measures 
should, of course, be observed about 
the stable where the cows are milked. 





Dairy Barn Ventilation 
Dairy farmers who are planning to 
build barns will receive valuable sug- 
gestions from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1393, “Principles of Dairy Barn Ven- 
tilation,”’ just published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 


this bulletin, M. A. R. Kelley, of the 
Division of Agricultural Engineering, 
has brought together the latest infor- 
mation available concerning the ven- 
tilation of barns. The bulletin may be 
had by applying to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


165 Broadway 





SEE and TRY 
a New Improved 


DE LAVAL] 


with any other you may be 


If you then still choose 
the other machine you will 


chances are a 


you do not. 

We can make no claims 
of De Laval superiority in 
every feature of separator 


which seeing and trying the 
machine itself will not more 
than substantiate. 

A Cream Separator is 
the most important farm 
equipment investment any 
cow owner ever makes. He 
can’t afford to make a 


it unknowingly. 
The De Laval Separator Company 


29 E. Madison Street 
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ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Gov’t Cloth, 
2° |||Hay and Feed 
48c each. 


Cariload lots and less at iowest 
prices—Ask for our price List. 


223 Pearl St., 
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Most farmers now realize that proper 
lubrication is the cheapest thing they can 
buy in connection with an automobile, 
truck or tractor. Good lubrication, such as 
is easily possible with Cities Service Oils, 
reduces depreciation, cuts out most of the 
repair expense, and makes automobile, 
truck or tractor give good service twice as 
long as it would with careless lubrication. 
Many farmers are now buying Cities 
Service Oil in drums --- a separate grade for 
each lubrication requirement --- and it pays 
them. Get Cities Service Oils from Cities 
Service trucks, stations or dealers for better 
and more economical motor lubrication. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
THE STORY 


There was gold in the Black Hills in 
1876; also there were Indians, bandits, 
@amblers and others who lived on the 

fits of the prospectors. One might be 

cky, get some gold, and then lose it 
getting away from Deadwood City. 

This was the country into which rode 
Pete Dinsdale, late of Cheyenne, but si- 
lent as to his past history. With San 
Juan Joe, a professional gambler, he made 
the last dagh tc Deadwood City across 
Indian country, ran into a raiding party 
of savages, and rescued a girl, Lottie 
Carl. 

At the mining center, Dinsdale speed- 
fly got a reputation as a gambler and a 
fighter. His flourishing of a roll of green- 
backs also earned for him the title of 
“The Greenback Man” and aroused some 
suspicions as to his past. toad agents 
and train robbers were usually the only 
folks who could show greenbacks; miners 
had only dust. 

Dinsdale threw away three thousand 
@oliars in a poker game without appar- 
éntly worrying about the loss. This con- 
firmed the impression of some that his 
money had come too easily. San Juan 
Joe warned him that he was running into 
trouble, and had better go off on a pros- 
pecting trip with old ‘“Pyrites,’’ an ec- 
centric gold hunter, until talk had died 
@own. ‘“‘Scissors,’”’ a half-wit with a gift 
for cutting pictures of people out of pa- 
per, also warned him that he was regard- 
ed as a train robber and might find vigi- 
lantes after him. 

It was his recklessness and apparent 
desire for big game that made a gang of 
robbers choose him as a necessary party 
fin their plan to hokl up the next stage 
coach out. About this time, however, 
Dinsdale was forced to kill Bandy Allen 
in self-defense, and to avoid trouble de- 
cided to accept Pyrites’ offer and pros- 
pect for a while. 

They met with no adventure for some 
Ways out except to encounter a lone 
Indian. This proved exciting enough 
until they were lucky enough to get him. 
TDinsdale’s enthusiasm over gold increased 


SO FAR IN 


as they found better diggings. and he 
found himself far above Pyrites in the 
hills. Here, to his surprise, was a log 
cabin and a rough corral. No signs of 
“life appeared, so he decided to investi- 
gate. Inside he discovered a trap door 
to a cellar. He was exploring this part 
when he heard a man enter the room 
above. He stepped aside and waited. As 
the man came down from above he struck 
him over the head climbed up and shut 
the door on his victim. 
Reaching Pyrites, he related his story. 


“Going to make the divide above or be- 
low them?” he asked. 

“Make the divide nothing!’ snorted 
Pyrites. “We're going to make tracks 
Back to Rapid City as fast as we can 
hoof it.” 


In Calvin’s eating house at Rapid City 


the onlookers were interested in a tall 
stranger who sang constantly the same 
song and whose head was wrapped in a 
white bandage. It was when he was 
@emonstrating some reckless gambling 
that Pyrites and Dinsdale walked in 

“And what is your idea of a _ good 

me?’ asked Dinsdale. 

“Color of the card. Five hundred a 


@uess."’ was the answer. 
“Get to your table. I'll help you pass 
the time,” said Dinsdale. 





CHAPTER VII—SAN JUAN SENDS 
WORD 


(Continued from last week) 
Pyrites at the bar was taking his sec- 
ond drink and talking volubly to the pa- 
tient bartender. A new deck was brought 


to the monte table and thoroly shuffled. 

“How did you tap the bank?’’ care- 
Jessly asked Dinsdale as he felt for his 
money. 

“Bet two thousand a card would be 
red.” 

“Short and sweet. Red ought to be 
Some lucky,”’ mused Dinsdale, producing 
& stack of egreenbacks. “There's five 
hundred. Give them a cut, please. I 
call red.” 

* Black came up. The stranger smiled 
and remarked: 

“When I'm in luck it sticks clear thru. 
Some paper money you're toting. You 
@ught to be the ‘Greenback man’ I’ve been 
hearing so much about.” 

“Deal a card!~ Red,’’ called Dinsdale. 


+ Black came up. 


The dealer said, “I don’t think you've 


t enough of the green to iast till all 

ese dark cards run out. 3ut of course 
the deal ends when either color is ex- 
hausted.” 

“That wasn’t specified, but let it go— 

Red came up—a diamond. Dinsdale 
Swept in the money and asked: 


“How did you hurt your head?” 

“Think I'm a newspaper?’ queried the 
@ealer, smiling frostily. “We're playing 
at gambling.” 

“Red.” A club showed. 

Pyrites was showing the effect of his 
hurried drinks and was now leaning his 
back against the bar, glass in hand, and 
beaming joyously on the monte table. 

~Impartially taking the whole room into 
his confidence he boasted of his discov- 


shoulder to be refilled. While he talked 
two dark and two red cards showed, 

“Red!” barked Dinsdale. He won. 

“Red!” Again he won. ‘I’m even,” 
he said, as the dealer waited for him to 
name the color. 

“And quitting?’ sneered the dealer. 

Dinsdale shook his head. “It’s slow. 
It tires me. Two thousand on a single 
ecard. What say?” 

The other stared up into the steady 
eyes for a fraction of a minute, then 
shrugged his shoulders and lightly said: 

“All in a lifetime. I'll go you.” 

He counted out two thousand dollars in 
greenbacks. 

With a dry laugh Dinsdale observed: 

“They'll be calling you the ‘Greenback 
man’ next. But I'll be mighty glad to get 
them. Never could get enough green- 
backs.” 

The stranger took the deck in his left 
hand, poised thumb and finger ready to 
deal a card. Dinsdale quietly informed 
him: “I couldn't help seeing the bottom 
card. I’m sticking to red.” 

And his hand fell to his side. 

The stranger’s eyes dilated until 
reminded Dinsdale of the yellow orbs of 
Sitting Bull, the owl, and for a moment 
he seemed to hesitate. Then he slowly 
turned the top card. It was the ace of 
diamonds. With his left hand Dinsdale 
pulled in the money, his gaze never quit- 
ting the set face across the table. Py- 
rites, growing noisy at the bar, alone 


they 


No Extra Costs 


You pay no assessments, no policy 
fee, no survey fee—2% or $20 per 





broke the breathless silence of the room. 
Leaning -back and clasping his hands | 
before him, the dealer said: ' 
“I don’t mind your winning. I'd rather 
win, but it doesn’t give me heart-trouble 
to lose. But I do mind your telling me 
you know the bottom card.” i 
“I thought it right I should tell you,” | 
serenely returned Dinsdale, now standing | 


| 

erect, the money still clutched in his left | 

hand, his right hand hovering over a gun. | 
“It was the same as saying I was | 
thinking of dealing the bottom card,” 


continued the dealer, speaking very slow- 
ly. “Now just to prove what kind of a 
bluffer you are, I'll bet fifteen hundred, 





about my whole pile, that you can’t name 





| the bottom card.” 

Ugly lines drew Dinsdale’s face into a 
| snarl. 

| “Keep your hands away from that 
| deck,”’ he sharply commanded. “I'll take | 


| that bet, 


| 
| 


| 
| 





@ries and reached the glass over his 


but some one besides you must 

deck over. Pick whoever you | 
this room.” | 
advanced toward them, shout- | 
raucous voice: 


turn the 
please in 
Pyrites 
ing in a 
“There was an old woman had three 
sons, 


Joshua, James 


and John.” 


“Pick your man!” snapped Dinsdale. 


“Tll°ask the young lady to turn the 
deck over,’ called out the dealer in a 
loud voice. 


Pyrites went on: 


“Josh was hung and 
And Jokbn was 
found.”" 


James was drowned, 
lost and never was 


**Excuse,” 
girl. 

“Here, 
deck over 
card,” 
sors. 


coldly refused the French 
you, 
after 
hoarsely 


Paper Dolls! Turn this 
this man has named the 
called the dealer to Scis- 


“And that was the end of the three sons, 
Joshua, James and John.” 


Scissors timidly sidled to the table, his 


eyes blinking nervously. 

“The bottom card is the seven of 
spades,”’ spoke up Dinsdale. 

Taking great care not to touch the 


cards with his hands, Scissors inserted the 
points of his scissors under the deck and 
tipped the pack over. Dinsdale had 
named it correctly. The stranger pushed 
back his chair and said: 

“If you had offered me ten thousand, 
or a million, to name it, I couldn’t have 
done it.” 


“There was an old woman had three 


sons, 
Joshua, James and John,” 
roared Pyrifes, slapping a hand on’ the 
dealer’s shoulder, and waving a hand at 
Dinsdale. 


The ferocity slowly left the stranger’s 
face. With a reckless laugh, he lifted 
his head and commenced singing: 


“I used to love a gal there, and they 
called her Sally Black.” 


“Hangtown and Spanish Dry Diggings. 
Fall of ‘fifty-one!’ rejoiced Pyrites. “But 
you ain't old enough to have been out 
there at that singing.” 

“But a certain old man is, who still 
sings those songs and taught them to 
me,” said the stranger. Springing to his 





thousand is your only cost. There is 
no waiting, no delay. You get your 
money when you need it most; im- 
mediately after you suffer your loss. 
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For the low rate of 2 per cent, 
or $20 per thousand—in lowa 
—the Hawkeye Securities will 
protect your crops from all loss 
by hail and pay you in the field 
for all damage done. 


An adjuster, accompanied by the 
local agent from whom you bought 
your insurance, visits you prompt- 
ly after you report a loss. The 
minute settlement is reached you 
are given a draft which you can 
cash at your local bank in full pay- 
ment of your loss. 


Our cash capital of $500,000 guar- 
antees the fulfillment of all obli- 
gations to policy holders. 


Insure your crops against hail loss 
with a company that guarantees you 
a-fixed low rate and pays all losses 
the minute adjustment is made. 


See the Hawkeye Securities agent 
today. If you do not know him, write 
us and we will give you his name. 


Hawkeye Securities Fire 


Insurance Company 
W. S. Hazard, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Hail Dept. 
320 Masonic Temple 


Des Moines, Iowa 









said to Dinsdale, ‘‘You’ve cleaned 
Is there any fighting blood be- 


” 


feet, he 
me out. ‘ 
tween us? If so, we can step outside. 


“Shame for two young fellows to spill 


blood,’’ protested Pyrites. “Let every 
one be happy.” 
Dinsdale voted for peace by saying: 
“Don’t take my talk too seriously. You 


are a stranger to me. I was only doing 
what you probably would have done. If 
the house will join me?” 

The house advanced as a man. 

“I’m called Pete Dinsdale by those who 
know me the longest,’’ he continued as 
he and the stranger followed the crowd 
to the bar. “Those who know me the 
least call me ‘Greenback man.’ ” 

“My Black Hills handle is ‘Easy.’ ‘Easy 
come, easy go,’ you know---I’m glad we 
don’t street fight. I'd have to kill- you 
then. I’m a whale with a gun.” 

“So am I,” heartily retorted Dinsdale. 
*‘T never met up with as good a gun 
fighter as I am. Lucky both of us pre- 
fer whisky. One or both would sure be 
killed. If you’re broke I'll stake you.” 

“Thanks. I'm nearly broke, but not 
enough so to take from the man who won 
from me. When we meet again, I'm com- 
ing after your hide. I don’t want any 
favors standing between us. Where’'ll I 
find you when I get re-lined?”’ 

“Deadwood City. San Juan Joe’s place. 
Come heavy loaded.”’ 

Their giasses traveled to them over the 
heads of the first comers. While he was 
drinking, Dinsdale was conscious of some 
one tugging at his arm. He turned im- 


patiently and looked down into Scissors’ 
innocuous face. 
“No pictures now, old man,” he curtly 


said. “But I'm remembering you did me 
a favor. I owe you a rich stake. I'll set- 
tle later. 

“San Juan said to give it to you the 
first time I caught you alone. Guess you 
won't ever be alone, and I’ve been wait- 
ing here away from my business for two 
days,’”’ whispered Scissors. 

“All right. Hand over.” 

‘It’s in your right-hand pocket.” 

With that Scissors backed “away. 

Taking advantage of the boisterous 
merriment, Dinsdale fell back a few steps 
and pulled a paper from his coat pocket. 
He opened it and read: 

“Everything O. K. Come back with 
Scissors. Job ready very soon.—S. J. J.” 

Dinsdale got Pyrites by the collar and 
dragged him to one side. 

“Are you too drunk to understand plain 
English?” he asked. 

“I’m sober enough to locate two-ounce 
diggings within fifty rod of here blind- 
folded,”” proudly assured the prospector. 
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Dinsdale growled in disgust. 

“See here. Try to remember this when 
you wake up tomorrow morning. I’m off. 
for Deadwood City. Word from San Juan 


Joe. I make you a present of the grub 
stake. Lay off that whisky.” 
“Lord! I hate to have you gé! Stay 


till tomorrow and we boys will have some 
fun tonight. That new cuss knows _the 
same old songs that I do— 


“There was an old woman had three 





sons——” 
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“Drop it! Listen to me carefully. Sober 
up. Keep your mouth shut. The man 
who calls himself ‘Easy’ isn’t as easy as 
he pretends. I'm positive he’s the man 
I cracked over the head with my gun- 
barrel up on the divide.” 





CHAPTER VIII—THE TRAP AT MATO 
TIPI 

Dinsdale was very curious for the latest 
news from Deadwood City, but Scissors 
galloped ahead until they were clear of 
the town, and defeated all attempts at 
conversation. When the picture man 
slackened his pace, it was to ask: 

“You are still carrying considerable 
money with you?” 

“About thirty-five hundred more than 
I had when I left Deadwood. Took that 


much from the fellow with the bu’sted 
head. I’m remembering that I owe you 
a prize for tipping the deck.” 

“TI wasn’t thinking of that. I knew 


me all right. Anyone could 
but a ‘wakan wit- 


you'd treat 
have tipped the deck, 
shasha’ is better than a common man,” 
gravely said Scissors. ‘I’ve learned 
things from being around gambling places. 
Only a road agent or a gambler would bet 
so much money on one card like that 
man did.” 

“I bet like he did,’’ reminded Dinsdale, 
his eyes glinting. 

“You’re no road agent,” promptly de- 
eclared Scissors. ‘‘You haven’t any part- 
ners up here. You may be a train robber. 
It’s no business of mine if you’re one or 
the other. But that man back there wor- 
ries me. He's no gambler or I'd have 
seen him in Deadwood. A man willing 
to bet as he did wouldn’t hang around 
Rapid City, drinking Calvin’s whisky and 
singing his foolish songs. Not being a 
gambler, nor a miner, he must be an 
agent. As robbing folks is his business, 
he won't knuckle down to losing so much 
money, nor letting you get away with 
what was your own. If I was a card man, 
I'd bet we'll be held up inside the next 
ten miles.” 

Dinsdale was frankly concerned, altho 
he tapped his guns and grimly declared: 

“Let them come. You just lay low, and 
when they heave in sight leave it to me 
to receive them.”’ 

“My old owl would know better than 
to make such talk. He’d know the agents 
would never give you a chance to pull a 
gun. The man with the sore head will 
tell his mates—and he has men within 
cali—that it’ll be dangerous to give you 
a show. Yes, old Sitting Bull would ruf- 
fle up his feathers and tell us we’re fools 
to be following this road to be overtaken. 
Your horse is tired. Mine isn’t much 
good. They’ve got the best horseflesh in 
the hills. This minute they’re probably 
pounding after us, taking it easy so’s not 
to overhaul us till we’re quite a few miles 
from Rapid City.” 

Dinsdale glanced over the winding back 
trail, then pleased his companion by 
saying: 

“I'm not a fool even if I do wear two 
belt puns. We'll swing one side if you 
think best. I have quite a lot of money 
on me in greenbacks and a decent pot 
of gold. What's more, San Juan Joe is in 
a hurry to see me on a business deal. -1I 
can run just as smart as I can fight.” 


“Good! Now you make a medicine 
talk!” cried Seissors; and within the 
next quarter of a mile they turned down 


a narrow gorge that ran east. 

They followed this for less than two 
miles and then swung back until they 
were moving parallel to the stage road 
and separated from it by a long ridge. 
Pointing to the ridge, Scissors announced: 

“From the top of that one can look 
down on the stage road. If we had time 
to spare we could get up there and see 
if the sorheaded man and his friends are 
after us.” 

“We'll take time. 
if that’s Mr. Easy’s game,” 
Dinsdale. 

Scissors turned in toward the ridge and 
galloped to a clump of spruce and se- 
cured his horse. Dinsdale did likewise. 
The ascent of the ridge was easy, as there 
was no ground growth and the timber 
was scattering. As they neared the crest 
Scissors directed: 

“Take off your hat and. play Indian. 
Just below us the road narrows. Stage 
drivers call it the ‘bottle.’ Maybe Sore- 
head hasn’t had time to fetch his friends 
along. Maybe they’re taking it comfort- 
able and planning to jump us after we've 
camped. We'll see.” 

They cautiously lifted their heads and 
pulled aside the grass. The road directly 
beneath them was out of their field of 
vision, but toward the south there was a 
long stretch in full view. They watched 
for a minute and then beheld some ob- 
jects rapidly advancing into the middle 
distance. They were horsemen and riding 
furiously. Dinsdale counted six. From 
their elevated position it was impossible 
to distinguish one from another except 
the man who rode next to the leader. He 
wore something white about his head. 

On rushed the cavalcade and disap- 
peared by galloping between the vertical 
walls of the “‘bottle.’’ 

“My debt to you increases, Scissors,” 
muttered Dinsdale. “The second man 
was Easy, and he’s after my money. The 
Way they’re traveling shows they’re keen 
, to have it over with as soon as possible,” 


I'd like to be sure 
declared 





“T'm very ‘wakan.’ 
‘wakan.’ But the pictures I see inside 
my head are ‘taku wakan’—most myste- 
rious and wonderful. I dream of hawks, 
which is very lucky,”’ proudly retorted 
Scissors. ‘‘Now we must get back to the 
horses and ride fast. For there’s another 
gorge ahead and it’s possible Sorehead 
will begin to suspect we're off the road 
and ride down the gorge to head us off. 
I shall feel better when we are beyond it.” 

The gorge was reached and passed with 
no signs of the hard riding horsemen. 
Dinsdale became absent-minded, and it 
was some time before he gave his com- 
panion any attention. Scissors’ simple 
face was very grave.and he was studying 
the surroundings sharply. 

“You. seem to know lots about Injuns,” 
complimented Dinsdale, now throwing off 


found the charred sticks of old camp- 
fires. Scissors picked up a rusty hunting 
knife and some empty cartridge .shells. 
“Not Indian,’’ he said. “Too many 
fires. Too big. This must be where the 
Custer expedition camped in ‘’seventy- 
four on its outward trip from the hills.” 
To the east was a long ridge and be- 
yond that the plains began. The influ- 
ence of the palins was also noticeable in 
the wild rye, wild oats and others of the 
taller grasses that grew on the long slope 
descending to the east. In the west, and 
only a few miles distant, extended the 
limestone ridges and hills. The travelers 
refrained from making a fire until after 
sunset for fear the smoke might be seen 
by their pursuers. They dined on cooked 
meat and bread brought from Calvin's 
eating house. After filling hig pipe, Dins- 


My pictures are 


his own abstraction. dale endeavored to learn something more 
“My mind is half red,’’ murmured Scis- | about his comparion’s experience when a 
sors. captive of the Indians’ also something 
“Do you see anything to put you on about his earlier antecedents, his birth- 
edge?” place, and the extent of his schooling. 
“T see nothing, but I feel. I'm ‘wakan’ But Scissors for once was not responsive. 
—I feel things before they happen.’ He idly snipped pictures of animals out 


“Sorehead has guessed our trick?” of paper and explained they were lesser 
“I feel red. It’s Indians I feel. They’re ‘“‘wakandas.’”’ When pressed for his pri- 
very bold: They think they've whipped | vate history, he showed impatience, and 
all our soldiers. They’ve made up songs | answered: 
about Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. “I forget. It was a very long time ago 
There must be a big band quite close to | —before I became ’wakan witshasha.’ A 
the hills.” mystery man forgets useless things. See, 


“Nonsense,” scoffed Dinsdale. 

Then he remembered the warrior he 
had shot between the Spring and the 
Rapid, and the arrow he had picked up 
near Custer’s Peak. If one or two braves 
would penetrate that far, why be skep- 
tical as to a much larger number ven- 
turing into the foothills? 

“I take that back, Scissors. I reckon 
you know more about Injuns than I'll 
ever know.” 

‘I have been in the ghost-lodge of the 
Ogalala and watched them bury the red 
cloth to please Unktelii, the water god, 
and his wife, the earth spirit. I have 
watched the circle dance, when they sang 
their songs to the Wakinyan, the thun- 
derers. Many red men believe the white 
men are whipped and these hills are at 
their mercy. I dreamed of a thunder- 
storm a few nights ago. That means a 
fight.” 

“Your mind is red, all right.’ 

‘I refuse to believe many superstitions 
of the white men. Ahead is a branch of 
the Box Elder; we can camp there.” 

They crossed the head of the branch 
and halted at a bend, where Dinsdale 


now; a new picture. I could always do it.” 
(Continued next week) 





Farm Crops Week at the 
Iowa Station 


(Continued from page 6) 


giving them just as the beans are coming 
thru the ground, again when they are 
three inches high, and lastly, when they 
are six inches in height. The weeder, ro- 
tary hoe and common: harrow have each 
been used for cultivating the beans with 
the results a little in favor of the com- 
mon harrow. 

A hay mixture of sudan grass and soy- 
beans has been very successful at the sta- 
tion for the past two years. A seeding of 
18 pounds of sudan grass and “74 
pounds of Peking or Wilson soybeans has 
been seeded in late May. Yields of better 
than three towns were obtained last year 
from the mixture and from seedings of 
sudan grass alone and soybeans alone. 
The sudan-soybean mixture appears es- 
pecially promising from a labor stand- 
point in that the sudan grows thickly 
the weeds, eliminating | 








and chokes out 


the need for cultivating the beans. The 
mixture can be seeded as late as July 1 
and is a desirable hay crop for a short 
season. ms 


The beans have also been seeded with 
oats in April for the purpose of cutting 
a hay crop after the oats are removed. 
Three-fourths of a bushel of Peking beans 
were used and the results last year were 
successful, a ton of hay being cut from 
the beans in September. This experiment 
is being continued. 

A project at the station which should 
interest almost every corn belt farmer és * 
the pasture treatment experiment. Here 
the problem of renovating and improving 
a blue grass pasture is «being studied. 
Disking, reseeding and the application 
of manure and fertilizers have been used 
on plots of blue grass. The best results 
for several years past have come from 
a double-disking in late March, followed 
by a seeding of six pounds of red clover 
and two pounds of alsike clover per acre. 
Manure applied in addition to the reseed- 
ing and disking did not bring enough ex- 
tra growth to make its application ‘profit- 
able and the crops men advise merely 
disking and reseeding, putting the manure 
on the cultivated fields. Applications of 
a number of fertilizers on the pasture 
plots improved the yield of pasture, but 
not sufficiently to make their use profit- 
able. 

The crops men are now trying a num- 
ber of new crops, some of which promise 
to become worthy of considerable use on 
the farms of the state. One of the these 
is Phalaras grass, a perennial native lowa 
grass which is being tried ouf™as a possi- 
ble substitute for timothy. It is a tall, 
rank-growing grass which gives a mueh 
heavier growth for hay than timothy. Abe 
tho not cut until dead ripe, the hay from 
this grass last year was preferred to 
timothy by horses to which it was fed. 
A few tests have indicated that Phalarag 
grass is effective in pasture mixtures, 
The station men believe that Phalarag 
is likely to prove a valuable forage crop 
for the state. 

Another recent discovery by the crops 
staff is the adaptability of Korean les- 
pedaza to acid soils in southern Iowa. 
Tests on extremely acid soils in that part 
of the state have shown that this import- 
ed legume crop makes a remarkable pas- 
ture growth in spite of the acidity. 


Another crops week will be held at 
Ames during the first week in Septem- 
ber. At that time the work with corn 


and the soybean experiments will appear 
to best advantage. 
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Suit has been commenced in the District Court of the 
United States, for the Southern District of Iowa, by the Wood 
Brothers Thresher Company against Nichols & Shepard Com- 
pany charging patent infringement and unfair trade. 


The Bill alleges in substance that the Wood Brothers Thresher 
Company have developed a threshing machine containing numer- 
ous patented features owned by them, and also that their machine 
has a distinctive and individual appearance, with which the pub- 
lic have generally become familiar through years of extensive 
sale and advertising, and that Nichols & Shepard Company in 
their new machine, known to the trade as the “Excello” Thresher, 
has copied not only the patented features of the Wood Brothers 
21x36 Steel Individual Thresher, but also substantially every 
detail of construction and appearance to such an extent that the 
public who are familiar with the Wood Brothers Steel Indi- 
vidual Thresher may be deceived on account of the similarity 
of the appearance of the machines and that this has been done 
by the Nichols & Shepard Company with the intent of profiting 
by the good will for their machine which has been enjoyed by 


OSHAWA 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“Golf ruins a man’s intelligence. It 
teaches him to count incorrectly and gets 
him to looking for a handicap instead of 
trying to overcome one.” 








JOHNNY BETTER SAVE SOME OF been a bad boy with you some time and 
maybe you had the feast broken up sud- 
NING GEAR denly. It looks like there was a good 
chance for some one to get stung and if 
you can decide who it will be, send the 


THE OIL FOR HIS OWN RUN- 





title right away to Joshaway. 


lord?” 


knight clothes.” 


A HOWLER 


noise outside?” 


3ut oo’s ‘owling?” 





WHEN HARDWARE WAS THE STYLE 
Squire: “Did you send for me, 


Lancelot: ‘‘Yes; make haste, bring me 
a can-opener; I've got a flea in my 


Cockney Visitor: “What's that awful 


Country Host: ‘Why, that’s an owl.” 
Cockney Visitor: “I know it's an ’owl. 


Wood Brothers Thresher Company for many years. 

Under the patent laws, anyone who uses an infringing ma- 
chine is just as liable for infringement of a patent as is the person 
who manufactures and sells that machine. It is not the policy 
of the Wood Brothers Thresher Company to bring suit for in- 
fringement against innocent purchasers of Nichols & Shepard ma- 
chines containing the patented inventions belonging to Wood 
Brothers Thresher Company, but this warning is intended as a 
friendly notice to purchasers to avoid the use of Wood Brothers 
Thresher Company's patented threshers unless same is pur- 
chased from Wood Brothers Thresher Company. 

The dealers, however, who persist in the sale of “Excello” 
threshers after this notice herein given, will be held liable for 


infringement. 








WOOD BROTHERS THRESHER COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa. 





The “original” and only 
Wood Brothers 21736 Steet 
Individual Thresher. 

















Mrs. Ralph D. Kyle, R. 5, Monmouth, 
Iil., gets the first prize in Joshaway’s 
title contest on the above title. Second 
place goes to Mrs. J. J. Zufall, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, on “‘Oiling Up for Thrashing Time.” 
J. D. Gamble, Arkansas City, Kan., sub- 
mitted the third best title, ‘“‘A Slick Job 
With Prospeets of a Rough Finish.” 

Honorable mention goes to Otto H. Mar- 
tern, Garner, Iowa, on ‘‘A Bad Oil Manip- 
ulator About to Get Caught’; Piatt Strie- 
by, Garner, Iowa, on “Oil Drops While 
the Investigation Is in Progress,’’ and to 
Bertha Nfchol, Solvay, N. Y., on “About 
to Receive a Rousing Vote of Spanks.” 

This was the best contest Joshaway has 
had for some time and he was very much 
pleased with the large number of titles 
that were submitted. Evidently the oil 
business is interesting to our readers. 

Joshaway directs your attention to the 
picnic scene below. Perhaps there has 





SUFFICIENT IDENTIFICATION 

A dentist in a small village in a sparse<- 
ly settled part of New York state had ex- 
tracted a tooth for an extremely nervous 
woman. She admitted that she had no 
money with which to pay the fee, 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the dentist as- 
sured her; ‘just tell me your husband’s 
name, and I'll charge the amount.” 

“W-w-wal, I'm that ‘upsot i-I-I just 
can’t think now what his name is,”’ stam- 
mered the woman. ‘You see, I allers 


call him pa! 


INTERPRETING A DREAM 


“Do you believe in dhrames, Riley?’ 

“Oi do,’’ was Riley’s reply. 

‘“Phwhat’'s it a sign of if a married man 
dhrames he’s a bachelor?” 

“It's a sign that he’s going to meet wid 
a great disappointment whin he wakes 
up.” 


STICKING TO HIS GUNS 


Doctor: ‘Undoubtedly you need more 
exercise—what is your occupation?” 

Patient: ‘I’m a piano shifter.” 

Doctor (recovering quickly) “Well—er 


—hereafter shift two at a time.” 
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Wheat Prices Up 


as soon as elevators are emptx. 
Hold your grain. 
Midwest Steel Grain Bin 


protects your cash crop from fire, 
rats, weather, etc. Quality guaran- 
teed. Farmers a with low 
rice and prepaid freight. All the 
Facts in free illustrated folder. Write 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 
42 Am. Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo, 
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OG cholera is no longer a devastat- 

ing disease that the farmer most 
fight alone. Large numbers of Veteri- 
marians are graduated every year from 
the Veterinary Department of our 
great agriculturalcolleges. These Ve- 
terinarians have specialized in animal 
ases and they have expert know- 


> , ANTI-HOG CHOLERA 
Clear Serum} 


Is sold only thorovgh Graduate Veterinarians. This policy protects both you 
us. You know that the very finest serum will be given by expert hands. 
We know that the wonderful qual'ties of Liberty Clear Serum will have every ; 


opportunity of demonstrating their powers. 


For Hog Cholera vaccination consult a Graduate Veterinarian and insist on 


Liberty Clear Serum. 


We also produce the ordinary hog Cholera Serum in addition to our well known }j 
Liberty Clear Serums We sold 10 per cent of all the Clear Serum sold last year. f 


WHAT IS CLEAR SERUM? At intervals we publish-a 

magazine that deals with the many problems of hog raising. It |} 

also tells you in plain terms all abont Liberty Clear Serum—how ff 
it is mede—why it gets better results—why you have no lame pigs following its 
use. Also tells you whet the U. 8. Depar:ment of Agricuiture has to say about ff 
‘thie serum, and why they prefer baving us make it. 
@nd address. We wil! send you this valuable booklet free and without any ob- 
Tigations on your part. Write us today for this valuable magazine. 


Liberty Laboratories, 


ledge "that fits them to vaccinate 
your herd of hogs properly. 

When your hogs needs taccination, don’t 
“monkey” with them yourself, but call 
in a Graduate Veterinarian. Ask him to 
use Liberty Clear Serum and then you 
have taken every possible step 
to defeat cholera. 


Just send us your name & 


Ralston, Neb. 


“Where Every Department Head is a Graduate Veterinarian” 


and can't you just see them moving? 


will we call it? 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


The picnic season is on! Plenty of fried chicken, lots of ice cream. A fam- 
ily reunion—and a wasp’s nest-coming down. That ought to stir up the folks, 
Well, Joshaway hopes they will all run 
for lead pencils and write their title down and send it in right away. What 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by July 22. Winners will be announced in our issue 
of August 1. No limit to number of titles one person can send. Write answers 
on a posteard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—July 6-13 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those wnich can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. . 


Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 360— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a, m3 10:31 a. m.; 11:04 
a. m.; 11:31 a. ber ae p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.;:1:2 

Davenport, woe. 484-10: 00 a. m.; 11:00 


a. m.; 12:30 p. m. Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 


m.; 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Ames, WOI, 360—Monday, 4:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 8:00 to 
11:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
9:15 to 11:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:60 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program, 7:00 to 12.00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to oe-ee, popular music by 
orchestra, 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00; noonday music and recitals, 12:30 
to 1:00 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:20 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:00; musical program; Friday, 8:20 to 
10:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 7:00 and 11:00 on Monday, 
9:00 on Wednesday and 8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 


Talks 


Chicago, KYW, 526—Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, -2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 8:00 to 9:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, Tour- 
ists’ road bulletins. 





MISSOURI TON LITTER CONTEST 
IS ON 


One hundred litters of pigs are now 
on feed in twenty-two Missouri counties 
in the 1924 ton litter contest, according 
to J. W. Burch, extension swine special- 
ist at the Missouri College of Agriculture. 
The Missouri Livestock Association has 
offered a gold medal to every farmer in 
the state who produces 2,000 pounds of 
pork from one sow in 180 days—a ton of 
pork from one sow in six months. 





UPPERMILL SHORTHORN SALE 

The annual Uppermill Shorthorn sale, 
held by Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Iowa, 
June *0, resulted successfully with a good 
crowd present and an ayerage of $170 on 
an offering made up largely of young 
heifers, but including a few older cows 
and a number of young bulls. The tops 
of both sex were the get of the Uppermill 
show bull, Villager’s Wanderer, Villager’s 
Waverly, a thirteen-months-old son of 
Villager’s Wanderer, topped the sale at 
$550, going to Chris Gouth & Son, Wash- 
ington, Ill. Reed Carl, of Tipton, Iowa, 
got Villager’s Star, another choice son of 
Villager’s ‘Wanderer, at $375, the second 
highest price of the sale. The top price 
for females was $355, paid for Primrose 
2d, a show heifer under a year old, sired 
by Villager’s Wanderer. She, with sev- 
eral other good ones, went to C. B. Bald~ 
win, of Hedrick, Iowa. Dean C. F. Cur- 
tiss, of Ames, Iowa, got one of the top 
as when he secured Bessie 45th at 
$250. She is a Marr Bessie by Villager’s 
Wanderer. The list of sales following 
shows who the other buyers were at prices 
ranging from $100 up. Col. Kraschel cried 








the sale, assisted by John Halsey and 
Scotty Milne. * 
FEMALES 
Bessie 45th, July, 23; Dean C. F. Cur- 
ee ee See Pree ry. $250 
Primrose 2d, July, ’23; C. B. Baldwin, 
Hedritk, TOW: as pus cs cc dac is ckens 255 
tg 86th, July, ’23; Carl ‘Oldsen, 
all BO, LOW hs keen 0 cn cdses shee 10 
Villewer's Clipper 2d, Nov., ’22; Frank 
Nelson, Lockridge, Iowa........+... 270 
Roan Lady 55th, Feb., °23; -W. O 
Saurtig, Blairstown, Iowa.......... 185 
Villager’s Devergoil, Sept., ’22; Reed 
My A re 130 
Helen 14th, Sept., °22; L. Scheetz, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa..........ssssesee 130 
Clara 85th, May, ’23; C. B. Baldwin. 350 
Miss Broadhooks, Aug., °'23; Frank 
AOU 6k rca tsp chee ccisadas he seearse 175 
Eliza 24th, March, ’22; John Jenkins, 
Columbus Junction, Iowa .......... 100 
Wimple 9th, June, '21; Miss Josephine 
Garden, Wapello, Iowa ...........-. 165 
Villager’s Missie 2d, June, ’20; Ever- 
green Stock Farm, Columbus Junc- 
eer Peet er eee 150 
Clara 86th, July, ’23; Leslie Robinson, 








a) es at eee ee ey 260 
Villager’s Myrtle 2d, July, °22; Carl 
REE Te Oe ere E ere 100 
Victoria-Lady, March, ’23; A. F. Sam- 
ple, Keosauqtia, Towa ...........00. 140 
Villager’s Beauty 2d, May, ’23: B. L. 
Norton, Wilton Junction, Iowa.... 185 
Marigold 32d, May, ’23; J. W. Rickey, 
Winttel,’ IGWR 245. .3...cckdssname 100 
Villager’s Wimple 5th, Aug., 723; Carl 
CHEE is 5 cass Vie Gb 60 ot, 5% che onan 105 
Mayflower Lass 4th, "May, °23; Carl 
UE Soe 5 5 ok 3 0d epa tats Mees cee 105 
Marietta 15th, Nov., ’22; Herbert Chit- 
tenden, Wapello, Iowa ............ 115 
Oakdale Beauty 2d, April, ’20; Ever- 
Sreéew Stock Fart. ..i.ciecsscvuteee 10@ 
Lady Evelyn Hope 44th, May, ‘17; 
Harold Williams, Grandview, Iowa 130 
BULLS } 
Villager’s Star, Oct 22; Reed Carl 
es 7 SD Sr eee ee 
Villager’s Waverly, May, 3; Chris 
Gouth & Son, Washington, Ill....... 550 
Lawndale Baron, Sept., ‘22; , 5am 
Diehl, Wapella, Iowa ..........ce06 
Villager’s ge 2 Oct., '23; Fred Roth- 
elisberger, gin, IOWA <2'..0c cena 





Our Readers Market 





Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 












RATE 8c PER WORD 72" Pinetree f= 
cet eens Patcae as one 
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BONDS 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 





BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 

WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with 

safety. Ringheim & Co., Des Moines, Ia, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET more for your eggs by shipping them 
to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN Shepherd Police Puppies, the 
best all around farm and watch dogs. 
Parents are real cattle dogs that work 
alone. The dog with a human brain— 
easily trained to do anything. Price $50. 
Homeland Farm, Decorah, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Bex 112. 
FOR SALE—A litter of Shepherd pups 
from a good heeler. Males $5.50, fe- 
males $3.00. Ready to ship. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Anton Strom, Lake Lillian, 
Minnesota. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 









































FOXES wanted—Any number, young 
Reds and Greys. Ross Brown, McFall, 
‘Alabama. 
FARM LANDS 
CANADA 
TWO improved farms—One containing 


2,831 acres with 900 under cultivation, 
370 in crop; the other 880 acres with 500 
under cultivation, 370 in crop. Price $32 
and $33 per acre. Terms, one-third cash, 
balance arranged. Weiser Bros., High 
River, Alberta, Canada. 

IOWA 
NEAR Simpson college. Small dairy, 21 
acres, modern nine-room house; good 
garage and barn, with electric lights, side- 
walks; three blocks to college. Income 
about $200 per month. Attractive terms. 
Possession September 1. S. M. Holladay, 
Indianola, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—40 acres of unimproved land 
in Warren county, close to Des Moines; 
no agents; particulars and information. 
Address C. L. Robinson, 904 W. Fruit 
Ave., Albuquerque, N. M. 
80 ACRES for sale or trade. Have good 
soil, improvements, schools, creamery, 
markets. Is priced right. Box 35, May- 
nard, Iowa. 
TEN acre dairy farm in county seat do- 
ing $5,000 business yearly. Address 
Park View Dairy, Garner, lowa. 


KANSAS LAND 
CHOICE 160-acre farm; 120 acres culti- 
vation; balance fine pasture; good im- 
provements; level; no rock; strong land; 
$55 an acre for quick sale; easy terms 
with little down; an unusual bargain. 
Roy H Shaw, Galesburg, Kan. 
CHICKEN ranch—Residence and 11 lots 
fenced chicken tight. House, scratch- 
ing shed. Well, cistern, fruit. Bargain at 
$2,100. Rural high school here. Drilling 
for oil nearby. Some good farms priced 
right. Byrn Real Estate Agency, Win- 
chester, Kansas. 
— MINNESOTA 
FARMS for Sale—Stevéens county corn 
land; well improved; liberal terms, with 
4 per cent interest on deferred payments, 
Stevens County State Bank, Morris, Minn. 
































WISCONSIN 

REGISTER and secure a farm. This 

giant company has already started hun- 
dreds on its wonderful colonization plan. 
You can get a rich clay loam dairy farm 
close to bvig towns and good markets. 
Many neighbors. Only $2,000 for a forty 
with good barn, nice house, best milk 
cows. Only $100 deposit required and 
balance in ten years. A greater oppor- 
tunity than a U. S. homestead. Particu- 
lars sent free. National Land Colonizing 
Co., Dept. E. 3, Madison, Wis. 


HARDWOOD cut-over iand; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
IOWA farm 230, $100. Southern Wiscon- 
sin 225, $65, $117.50; lay well, full sets 
improvements. Southern Minnesota 80, 
$80; twenty-room modern hotel. Owner, 
Roberts, Chester, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 

office positions, $115-$250 month. Free 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- 
wright, St. Louis. 


LIVE STOCK 


GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS—Four choice high grade 
heifers, six weeks old; tuberculin test- 
ed; $25 each. Shipped C. O. D. E Howey, 
Stillwater, Minn. 
GUERNSEYS, most economical producers 
of milk and butterfat; registered bull 
calves for sale; best breeding. George 
Domken, North Manchester, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bulls, 
also asfew high grade Guernsey heifers. 
J. S. Vifquoin, Belle Plaine, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 

FOR SALE—Guernseys and Holsteins, 

milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas. 
H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 

heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis: 
HIGH-GRADE’ Holstein and Guernsey 

cows and heifers for sale. Carload lots 
or less. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West 
Concord; Minn. 
BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 












































calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 





RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN bull ready for service; three 
of his dams averaged 108 pounds milk in 
one day, 40.04 pounds butter seven days; 





ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care untif 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. N@ 
discrimination. Our customers are ous 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids wk 
Co., Cedar’ Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWENTY horse Russell steam engine 

36-inch Case steel separator; 12- barrel 
tank; to be sold at auction, Thursdayj- 
July 10, four miles north and one milé 
west of Carroll, Iowa. In good runni 
order. Photograph on request. Louis : 
Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 

Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best 
quality. Robert Emerson Company, Box 
1156-B, Tacoma, Washington. 


CYLINDERS RE-BORED 


CYLINDERS re-bored. We re-bore any 

kind of cylinders, also furnish pistons) 
rings and pins for any tractor or engine! 
Crabb Gas Engine Co., Independence, Ia) 


TOBACCO 


leaf tobacco; smoking—fiva 
ten $2; pipe and recipe 
Co-operative 


eS : 


PATENT ATTORNEYS i 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in-. 
fections, including complications of 

chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete, by 

vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 

(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 4 

$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 





























NATURAL 
pounds $1.25, 

free; pay when received. 

Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 














doses, add $1 for each additional 108 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulphe- 

nates Compound, tablet form, used 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti-' 
septic used for the prevention of fo 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes~, 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets; 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 
Rapids. Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby chicks. White 

and Brown Leghorns, $8: Barred and 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan-. 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 











dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 

teed. Deliner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 

loo, Iowa. 

FARROW chicks in 100 lots postpaid 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Minord 

cas, $12.50; Rose Reds, White 

$11.50; Anconas, $10.50; Barred peo 


Single Reds, $9.50; White or Brown Leg- 





grade heifers; six weeks old; $20 each. 
Shipped C. O. , Registered bull calf 
given free with ten head order. Wjia- 
wood Farms, Stillwater, Minn. - 


JERSEYS 








MISSOURI 
MISSOURI, $5 down, $5 monthly buys 40 
acres near town. Price, $200. Send for 
free list. Box 22, Kirkwood, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 


I HAVE several good farms in eastern 
Nebraska listed for sale. Write me if 
interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 











FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 

grade Jersey.cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Coflins, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put be 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. It produces results. 














$100. Wisconsin Livestock Association, | horns, $8.50; assorted, $7.50. D. T. Fare 
Appleton, Wis. row Chickeries, Peoria, I. : 
HOLSTEINS—Splendidly marked, high | PUREBRED chicks — Slashed oricas’, 


Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10, 100; 
5.50, 50: postpaid; 100 per cent delivery.’ 





Member International Chick Assn., Kart: 

ville Hatchery, Earlville, [Il 

BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $9 per 00; 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $11; : 


Purebred, heavy egg eee 
Brunsvold Hatchery, North-i 


orcas, $14. 
ing strains. 
wood, Iowa. 


CHICKS, postpaid: 100 Leghorns, $8} 

Barred Rocks, $9; White Rocks, Reds, 
$10; Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
$11; assorted, $6; assorted, large breeds, 
$8. Columbia Hatchery, Columbia, Mo. 
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[MARKETS 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 


The * am Sit columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
etudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
tLe level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 136 per cent of pre-war and 89 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 


down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
_ point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
‘that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 

the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, 
eggs. butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
decidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 

“decreased. Building materials and city 
Wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 43 
per cent above pre-war and 6 per cent 
above last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Bradstreet’s index numebr..| _136| 89 

CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ....... | 115! 94 

1,100-pound fat cattle ....... | 113) 95 

Canners and cutters ........| 84) 96 

Sr | 128) 105 

; HOGS—At Chicago 

ET ED (os so <ccwktcns cece 88 104 

Light hogs 82) 97 

| eg EE a 66) 7 

Ea eek ss cabinets Sacks 78| 104 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
ie PR , pee 165| 89 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at —— 139} 81 























Light cow hides, at Chicago. 70; 100 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed....... ---| 139) 118 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... cool) 2 ee 
Wheat, No. 2 red .......... | 303| 104 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | as | 126 
On lowa Farms— | 
EG ciate nie bis as véte'e | 137/118 
EES ARTE See a 108 130 
MILL-FEEDs 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 150) 100 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ....| 139) 107 
Bran, at Kansas City........ 104; = 100 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 108} 9 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ..| 139] 107 


Wo. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 132) 97 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 








Butter, at DED.» obbacséve | 144) 101 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 130} 113 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..| 108} owe 


Cotton, at New York........ | 218) 
ges. at Chicago ............ 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 




















a RES” | 101] 102 
DE ibe sine grnsncesssstes | gi! 110 
a eer rs Ls a 30] 94 
ES aS igh beh neo +d hs sees } 98) 85 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
PE. ees env ss ton 00s f 128] 125 
RET Saphnssecschsesesen |} 133] 117 
SE (C0cs 645 50% veboee | 121 
ts— 
— Séaweveccncncsees } 108) 122 
ER ret ee re 112) 129 
s Beptember ae | 106} 124 
Wheat— | 
NE OS Sb wy nae s ke se's ! 107 114 
Di s.heinetsceaseohaccst 99 114 
EE eee are | 105| 15 
MNES 4 dnt a swescucisa ass } yn] 
irene SRG Raia | 101] 102 
DEE, cancvsereocessocel ty 102 
des— | 
a batvde Satsagidaeeees | 91) 114 
RRORROR. 5. ciincecnavssse) 90. 138 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... }.. 107] 68 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ...| 154] 74 
Copper, at New re Sh ip ee | 73 83 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 175 108 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
Dn.  Dhabsedhdvneowca 187 84 


Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 
No. 2 com. boards..... 163) 89 


Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 
and 2 B. (finish) ...... 199! 87 
a Sue a 158) 94 


Cement 


FINANCIAL 








Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
pad New York, weageerd j J 


208) 97 

ierest, 60 to 90 aay paper, J 
at New York ...0.%<csccece 93} 75 
Industrial stocks .........++. 143 106 
Railroad stocks ...... Ser 75; 110 








SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—if pre-war 
rel.tionships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of 
$8.15 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- 
tember will be $7.82. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending June 14, 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in June: Coal and coke, 
99 per cent, grain 106 per cent, live- 
stock 104 per cent, lumber 110 per cent, 
ore 100 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 108 per cent. 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and-on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 

- ly 135 per cent of pre-war-normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
39c, week before 39c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 18146c, week before 18%c; eggs, 
fresh first, last week 25%ec, week before 
25%c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
2ic; hens, last week 22c, week before 23c. 


The Week’s Markets 
































CATTLE 
~ 
2 
= 2) 
2 
gi sig 
| 6|a 
a 
0 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— 
St WEOK cis. eee e-]10.15/10.50/10.23 
Week before ........../10.40/10.65/10.38 
ood— | | 
a: WE 5 ox avesaved 9.38) 9.75) 8.38 
some er ae aes | wx 9.50 
edium— 
Last week sesreeesess| 8.13! 8.07] 8.00 
‘ce PORTO Nin ccc ccess , 8.37) sis 8.38 
ommon— 
Leet DE isavias seu5e | 6.88] 7.20| 6.38 
PO ne bud ckenes | 6.93) 7.38] 6.90 
Light weight beef steers | Zz ] 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— } 
CN Ear 9.77/10,18] 9.95 
Week before .......... ho: 05|10. 30/10. 15 
Medium and good— | 
DEE. BVOC . oi sccovccce 8.51) 8. 88] 8.27 
Phe ee ee | 8.74) 9. 00) 8.59 
ommon— | | 
Mc asaentswaan | 6.35 6.63] 5.63 
Week before .......... | 6.65| 6.77) 6.57 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
eee | 7.50) 8.13) 7.50 
a ee | 7.80} 8.10) 7.75 
ows— | | 
Di WE es ds ccanaSe | 6.45! 6.50] 6.20 
, peek before .......... | 6.87) 6.501 6.40 
ulls— | | 
ec WEEK . cc ccecscees | 5.35] 5.65) 5.25 
WEG DEPOTS. dccovsaecs | 5.75] 5.88] 5.30 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ............ | 2.67) 2.95] 2.50 
Week before .......... | 2.83] 3.00] 2.75 
Stockers and feeders— | 
Steers— | | 
oe vom Shenwch Sek | 7.00) 7.50] 6.83 
Vee OE Sno ca von | 7.13] 7.80] 7.00 
Cows and heifers— 1 ] 
EEE GVOGE o inncdcienes | 4.38) 4.53] 4.13 
Week before .......... | 4.50] 4.38) 4.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ...... eccees| 6.80! 7.13] 7.05 
Week before ........ ..| 6.90] 7.43] 7.00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.).— | | 
BOD WOE. on iaccs chicos | 6.65! 7.05! 7.00 
Week before .......... 6.40| 7.33] 6.73 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
DOE SIRE. cnad 000% ee | 6.38! 6.70) 6.70 
Week before .......... } 6.10} 6.53) 6.15 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
fe ee eee | = eo mer 
Week before .......... | 6.10} 6.53) 6.15 
Smeoth heavy packing | 
vs (250 lbs. up)— | | | 
Set WOK .....0e .-+--| 6.30) 6.55] 6.33 
Wook BOLTS «owe cess | 6.25) 6.63) 6.43 
Rough packing sows (200 | | } 
Ibs. up)— | | } 
EMBt WOOK. 5 ose acicie gees | pe $e) = 
Week before ........../ 05) 6. * 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ! | } 
Rae WOR. SéSencnecs | 4.75] 5.00] 5.50 
P Week before .......... | 4 75) oss 5.52 
tock pigs— | 
Last week ..... a | 5.00!..... | 5.13 
Week before .......... | 5.13}. | 5.07 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















HAY 
> 
4 
: ° 
= | te 
£ 2 
ae: 
= 
oO }M {oO 
Mixed Clover, No, 1— | | sol 
Sr ae ie 17.00/18.00 
Week before.......... awe 17.00|18.00 


Timothy, No. 1— | 
ee eee ee fog irae 
Week before 
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sees it out porns ee i 
WALLACES’ FARMER, July 4, 1924 
SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | % 
Last week ...........-|12.08/12.75/12.13 z 
Week before ........../13.38/14.00]13.75 2 - = 
Lambs, culls and common | } ets g 
Last week ......+.+.«+| 8.88) 9.25) 8.25 iw ve 
Week before voces ss {10.13 |10.98|10.98 és EE 3 
Yearling wethers, medium | ion a a 
to_prime— itish sterli - 
Last week ».+.+++++++-[10.00/10.25) 8.88 Beg te sta a 
Week before ..........{11.25) 11.50/10.13 Last week ......../$4.867 $4.331. [89.1 
Ewes, medium to choice— | Week before......]....... | 4,325 |89.0 
Last week .......e+02-| 4.13] 4.38[ 4.13 French franec— j 
Week before ..........| 4.13] 4.63] 4.75 Last week........ 192 | .0535 |27.8 
Week before ..... ‘ROS | 0541 [28.1 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.66, week be- 
fore $12.46. Chicago—Last week $10.93, 
week before $10.63. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41le¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago 10%c; 
clover seed at Toledo $11.65, and cotton 
at New York 30.5c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 85c, shelled, per bushel 
oats 44c per bushel. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 





















































Week before. .|23.25|19.75|20.25/26.00 
| 


Shorts— eS Tee | 
Last week... ./27.50/23.75 22.25/29.00) 
Week _ before. .|23.25!22.75|21 25|29.00| 

} 


Hominy Feed— | | | | 
Last week... ./34.25].....].....f 
Last week... .(|31.50|.....]. i 

Oil Meal (o. p.) | | ! | | 
Last week..../43.75}.....|4% 
Week before. .|43.25)..... 41 

Cottonseed (41 | 

per cent)— | 
Last week... .|46.00 
Week bofere.. 43 

Tankage— | 
Last week....|..... | 4 "49. 50'45.00 
Week before..j..... 147.50).....|42.50/45.00 

Gluten— | | | 
Last. week....1... tse Sadao Bo ae 35.40 
Week before..|.....].....}...-.|o-+|34.40 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


} 
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LIBERTY BONDS 











o 
= » 
£16 
+ | $8 
| & | &e 
U.S. Liberty 414’s, second—! | 
OO Sear 1$100. oe 4 
Ce eer re ree Bowes eat 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third— | 
Oe RRS Perea $100.00) 1061.30 
w o> Re. = SR er ' 101.31 
U. Liberty 4%%4’ * fourth—| | 
Last So, en ey eee epee 102.50 
Week helere oi... .5ccsscexs ]....%--| 102.30 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 





TANKAGE 





Mason City tankage is $55 in ¢on lots, 
































Alfalfa, Choice— j Hog prices are 58 per cent of the ten-year. 
Lo eee 20.50! 21. . average, aS contrasted with 71 per cent 
Week before ..........!20.50)19.2 for fat cattle, 63 per cent for sheep and 117 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
a. a Soreer 118.50/18.50 because of unusually large receipts. 
Week before .......... 18.50 17.25 The following table gives data as to per- 

Alfalfa, Standard— centage of ten-year average for receipts 
Last Week .....00.-00% 15.50 16. 00 and prices as they have prevailed week by 

_. Week before .......... 15.50/15.25} week for the past eight weeks. Each 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | } week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
EMSt WEEK 2.19 sc eccaee. 112.00/12.50 age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
Week before .6.éccsece 12.00)12.75) inating seasonal bias. 

Oat Straw— | | 
a Pe ks jerer }12.00 +HOGS 
Week before .......... 8.50! 12.00 

I wo 
GRAIN =| | ae 
Dz | 2 
~Siasg; °° 
2 nn a o he | 2 
7% 2 25/%o0;| 38 
% s 4 2 MO | ewe] Os 
5 rs - - Be GB Se ZAR E 117/ 127/61 
x E 5 2 Cee BSS } 114) 119 61 
S o ~ = May 2640 88605 56 cevsn ci 97} 111) ~ 63 
Corn, No. 2Y— | l | May 23 to 29 ......cc0s03.| 185) TiS) ome 
Last week ..../ .99%! .98 | May 29 to June 6 ...... 105} 104) 61 
Week before ..{ .8734| .87 ee ee See 12 127; 60 
Corn, No. 3Y— | SUDO TS IOSD. coon dg veeveet | 102! 115} 60 
Last week ....1 .99 | .87 |...... | .93% | June 20 to 27 ............ 130} 128) 58 
Week before ..| .87 | .86%4|...... | 81% 
Corn, No. 4¥— _ | | | seATTLE 
Last week ....| .97 + doa [20956 (2 Bay. 2.0059 scsi hs | M5{ 124) 91 
Week before ..| .8514] .851%4|...... LIOR EOF, ORD 6 one Sd selna bes 116} 126; 90 
Oats— | Se Eee eee | 125; 135) 90 
Last week ....! .57%/... Se Te Ree se-| 421] 01. -@ 
Week before % ] May 29 to June 6 ...... PF 112 ill 84 
Barley— | } os eC SE eee | 106] 123! 86 
Last week ..../ .79 | | | SUNG TD 10 OP 5 veces ves d 105}. 117, 8% 
Week before ..| .79 | | | SC DO 2G Bt oo sc gense ss | =< 96] Oat. 7% 
ye— beat *SHEEP 
Last week ..../ .78% | | 
Week before ..| .77% | | ae SE See ee | 120]. 102 76 
Wheat, No. 2— | | | ae ES Peer ee ee ee: 79 
Last week ..../1.18 [1.12 (1. 13 {1.09 Py 2680 Se oo oi ewsiyecs { 80] 84! $3 
Week before ../1.20%4|1.0816|1.12%|1.07% | May 23 to 29 ............ | _83 84, 76 . 
pond = to ane ee Ree | oo 100 73 
une Pee ea | - 96} 413 68 
tga, June 13 to 20 ...-........ | 119} 100! 69 
ie Be eae | Z| 106) 63 
>] 21% 
g 3 slo *LAMBS 
“1a/| 6 £ me i Se Se Re | 120) 102) 113 
a = o|s te Re eae ee | 113; 107; 110 
z | cd es oO fe Be Ee AS 80 84; 109 
=| ~ 313 = ge ee. Bee ee 83 84). 110 
= x ie Oo May 29 to June 6 ...... 108} 100) 107 
2 j ] — a. - - et ee ae iss aa = 
. 99 ANION OFI10 7EI9, une oO CteTSeeeries | j 4 
Last week..../22.00/20.25/19.75|26.00 SUNG D0 £0 FT 880. vip pceve | $7} 106) 117 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the third week in 
June were 4,024,000 bushels, as compared 
with 6,579.000 bushels for the week before 
and 5,118,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in June were 110,000 bushels, as 
compared with 181,000 bushels the week 
before and 429,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the third 
week in June were 732,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1,453,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 949,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the third week in June 
were 11,818,000 pounds, as compared with 
10,300,000 pounds the week before and 12,- 


year. Exports of pork were 11,290,000 
pounds for the third week in June, as 
compared with 15,368,000 pounds the week 
before and 15,787,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





MANY MINNESOTA FARMERS EN- 
ROLL FOR TON LITTERS 

Farmers in thirty-nine counties in Min- 
nesota have enrolled 200 litters of spring 
pigs in the ton-litter contest promoted 
under the joint auspices of the Minnesota 
Livestock Breeders’ Association, the Min- 
nesota Swine Growers’ Association and 
the agricultural extension service of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture. Swine 
growers from two additional counties will 
enroll and the total number of litters is 
expected to be about 220. The contest 
will run from May 1 to November 1 and 
$1,000 in prizes will be distributed among 
the heaviest litters. All breeds are rep- 





resented in tke coatest by entries. 


211,000 pounds for the same week last - 
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Webster County, (c) Iowa, June 26.— 
Continued rain has kept farmers out of 


fields and™cultivation is behind. Corn 
getting so much rain that some is 
drowned out. Early oats heading. Some 


hay cut. Clover ready. Small fruits rip- 
ening fast. Corn 83c here, but most all 
sold.—H. C. McCracken. 

# Clay County, (nw) Iowa, June 27.— 
Rained all week. Corn looking better tho 
weedy; twice cultivated and some started 
on the third time over. Oats all headed, 
short of straw and spotted, but the rains 
and cool weather helping. Some alfalfa 
cut but most of it waiting for a dry day. 
Yield will run as good as last year if 
not better. Tame hay doing nicely. Clo- 
vers in full bloom. Early potatoes start- 
ing to blossom. Bugs starting to bother. 
Strawberries ripening well and plentiful. 
Cream 38c, eggs 21c, hens 16%c, springs 
27e, roosters 7c.—G. W. Barnard. 

Cass County, (sw) Iowa, June 26.—Very 
heavy rains; creeks and rivers all out. 
High winds did some damage in parts of 
the county. Hay and small grain short 
and corn very small, owing to excessive 
dry weather during the latter part of 
April and May. Early oats heading out. 
No tall corn plowed first time. Fruit 
crop very good.—M. A. Henderson. 

Palo Alto County, (nw) Iowa, June 27. 
—Cloudy weather with good hard rains. 
Fields in fair shape, tho corn looks yellow. 
Ground is drying fast. Oats are looking 
good and indications are that there will 
be a good crop of oats and barley. Po- 
tatoes are coming along finely and start- 
ing to blossom. - Pastures are in better 
shape. Corn is taking a sharp rise in 
price and oats are following. Corn here 
is 87c. chickens 17, eggs 23c, butter 36c. 
The advance in feed cost is liable to af- 
fect poultry and cost of eggs if profit is 
expected. Weather has been mostly 
cloudy and not as hot as previous June 
months.—. T. Gabrielsen. 

Humboldt County, (n) Iowa, June 27.— 
Alfalfa is being cut. The hay crop will 
be fair. Oats are heading Out Heavy 
rains fell but no damage done. Corn is 
starting to grow but is small yet. Pas- 
tures are looking good.—Herbert Chant- 
land. 

Poweshiek County, (c) Iowa, une 25.— 
Plenty of rain. Half the corn fields in 
bad shape; some sodded with grass. 
Creeks and rivers high, some overflowed. 
Land in low places, ponds and bayoys 
full of water. Winter wheat headed; 
looks good. Late oats heading. Never 
was such a poor stand of corn.—F. A. W. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, June 26.—Oats 
and other small grain show quite an im- 
provement since we reported two weeks 
ago: Frequent showers have damaged al- 
falfa that was cut quite a little. Some 
still’ in the windrow; a small per cent 
yet to cut. Farmers have improved each 
shining moment in corn fields but still 
it is weedy and small for this time of 
the year. Early cherries are ripe and’ 
strawberries have been on the local mar- 
ket for some time.—John Preston. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
27.—This locality has been taking a vaca- 
tion from field work and is looking for a 
dry spot on account of deluge of rain. 
Hay meadows have blossomed out and 
pastures. Winter wheat made a last ef- 
fort to come back. Oats will go down 
for the count if rains continue too abun- 
dant. Corn is pretty wet and grassy, 
and due-for some marathon when sun 
shines with a little more visibility. Hogs 
and pigs are too numerous to be profit- 
able.—Arthur Nelson. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 27.— 
We have been having lots of rain; 9% 
inches. of rainfall during the month of 
June up to date. It rains so much the 
farmers can not get in the fields long 
enough to get over the corn once. Lots 
of the corn on the low lands is nearly 
gone and the hill land is washed so badly 
it sure is very discouraging to the farm- 
ers. A few dry days will work wonders. 
Iowa has never known a crop failure that 
covered the whole state, so when the sea- 
son is over Iowa will have produced a 
crop of corn that will tide us over. Some 
of the winter wheat is badly damaged as 
it is headed out and is down badly and 
will not be able to raise beeause of its 
weight. -Pastures are good.—C. J. Young. 

Bremer County, (ne) kowa, June 27.— 
Plenty of rain the last week has changed 
the prospect for corn and oats. Oats are 
heading out and are looking fine. Corn 
will not be up to average for the Fourth. 
Many fields are infested with worms 
which are eating the heart of the corn. 
They resemble the army worm both in 
looks-and habits. Potatoes are doing fine- 
ly. There will be plenty of early ones.—J. 
Diedrich. 

Franklin County, n) Iowa, June 27.— 
Numerous rains the last two weeks have 
improved pastures and meadows wonder- 
fully but have so hindered corn cultiva- 
tion as to make fields very weedy, espe- 
cially fields that have not yet been culti- 
vated the first time over. Considerable 
excitement and worry caused, by army 
worms destroying rye -fields and now 
moving into corn fields, Lots of trouble 
with cattle bloating on ‘clover and alfalfa 
pasture. No. 1 eggs 23c, No. 2 eggs 18c, 
oats 47c, corn 90c. hogs $6.30. Quite a 





few steers and hogs yet on feed and los- 
ing money every day.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, June 26.— 
The heavy rain on the 24th did considera- 
ble damage to the crops on the rolling 
ground by washing. Cern in bottom 
lands was under water. Numberless 
chickens perished. Raining again today. 
Oats have improved and look as if they 
will make a fair crop. Immense straw- 
berry crop. Livestock doing well. Pas- 
tures are gaining. Farmers-are not buy- 
ing much new machinery and doing only 
the necessary improving. Help is plen- 
tiful. Several vacant houses in town, and 
merchants and bankers say they are just 
getting by.—Ellis Rogers. 

Howard County, (ne) TIowa,June 27.— 
Too much rain the last week to plow corn. 
Pastures are sure showing up strong now 
and plenty of feed seems assured. Local 
markets are as follows: Corn 75 to 80c, 
oats 40 to 42c, timothy seed $5 per cwt., 
hogs $5.50 to $6.25, butterfat 38 to 41c, 
eggs 21c, wool about 32c per pound. Not 
a very heavy run of livestock to market. 
On the morning of the 24th the weather 
bureau rain gauge registered a fall of 34 
inches.—H. E. Wells. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, ,June 26.— 
April and most of May was too cold afd 
dry for corn to do any good. About every 
other day in June heavy rainfalls are 
keeping farmers out of fields so the sur- 
face is becoming well sodded, and a few 
fields are past redemption. The floods on 
the river west of us have repeatedly over- 
flowed so the crop is ruined there. Other 
vegetation in the main is coming on in 
fair shape. Wheat will only be a medium 
crop.—B. E. F. ; 

Union County (s) Iowa, June 27.—We 
had’ three and two-thirds inches of rain 
June 24. Only a small amount of corn 
plowing done and corn is very weedy. 
Wheat and oats look good. Hay crop 
short. Potatoes doing finely. Pastures 
are good. A fair crop of strawberries and 
cherries. Only a few cattle and hogs on 
feed. Very few colts. All livestock doing 
well.—Vernon Rayl. . 

Linn County, (ec) Iowa, June 26.—Corn 
very much behind normal in growth; very 
good prospects for good crop. Much corn 
not cultivated yet, due to continued heavy 
rains. Many fields green like meadows 
and becoming very soddy. Weather very 
hot when sun does shine. Horses suffer 
intensely during cultivating. Early oats 
heading and look fair. Hay very short 
and thin. No hay made yet on account 
of rain. Very bad erosion from recent 
rainstorms: Hogs $6.60, wheat $1.00, corn 
84c, oats 45¢c.—A. D. Brennaman. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, June 27.—Pas- 
tures fine. Hay crop fair. Hay being 
made in small amounts, Corn suffering 
from too much rain. Most of it is crossed. 
Price is 86c. Shipping associations busy 
sending hogs to Chicago.—Herman Rhoad. 

Hamilton County, (c)} Iowa, June 28.— 
The heaviest rain of the season fell here 
last night. Corn a foot high covered 
with water. The rivers are bank full. 
Had a very hard wind which did lots of 
damage to crops. and many small build- 
ings were blown down. No corn plowing 
for awhile. Lots of weedy corn.—J. W. N. 

Dubuque County, (e) Iowa, June 27.— 
Prospects are better now. Great corn 
weather; everybody is cultivating; a little 
too wet but they can’t wait. Some fields 
very weedy. Early oats heading out; 
rather short straw. A little early mowing 
done. Clover looks very fi Bees doing 
well now. Some are selling spring pigs, 
having too many.—A. A. Hallett. 

Winnebago County, (n) Iowa, June 26. 
—Corn about ten days behind; nearly all 
plowed twice and some three times. Oats 
look good. Pastures are extra good and 
stock looking fine. No land sales report- 
ed.—Nels Rank. 

Mitchell County, (ne) Iowa, June 28.— 
We are getting our share of rain. A 
heavy rain last night and look for more 
today. The ground is pretty well soaked. 
Most?’ all the corn has been plowed twice 
and looks quite clean for all the rain we 
have had; it is two weeks behind for size. 
Early oats are headed and the straw will 
be a fair length. Hay is coming along 
finely; timothy is headed and clover is in 
full bloom. Not many hogs or cattle on 
feed. Have flot heard of any sickness in 
hogs.—C. H. 

Van Buren County, (se) Iowa, June 26. 
—Have had heavy rains this week, and 
also some wind, but no damage done. 
Corn is doing fairly well; most of it has 
been plowed once. Pastures are good. 
Oats are doing finely. Wheat and rye are 
commencing to ripen. Meadows are good. 
Clover is ready to put up.—Robert R. 
Bogle. 





ILLINOIS 


Hancock County, (w) Ill., June 26.—We 
are having pretty wet weather now; had 
a big rain the 24th. There is lots of water 
standing in the fields yet; to6 wet to do 
anything. Lots of the corn is getting 
weedy. All of the work will come at once. 
The wheat is turning, the oats are head- 
ed out and some of them are turning a 
little, so it will soon be harvesting and 
plowing corn and making hay all at once. 
Some of the farmers have been trying to 
make clover hay, but are having a hard 





time of it on account of the rain.—Geo. M. 
Lamb. 

Pratt County, (c) IlL., June 26.—A rain 
and wind storm, the latter doing little 
damage, last Friday, the 20th, ushered in 
a week of rainy weather, with no field 
work done yet. Fields are soft and corn 
very weedy. Considerable yet to plow the 
first time; some crossed. Oats look fairly 
good. Most of the first crop of alfalfa in 
the swath or still standing.—Robert M. 
Walker. 

Douglas County, (e) IIL, June 27.—No 
corn plowing this week; the weeds are 
almost as large as the corn. Some of the 
wheat is lodging; many fields look like 15 
bushels to the acre as probable yields, 
Oats look rather promising. Dealers of- 
fering to pay a dollar for wheat and only 
securing a few contracts. Eighty-one 
cents is being offered for corn, and very 
little left to feed what few hogs are in the 
country; farmers are paying 85c. Cream 
stations paying 34c for butterfat.—Zelora 
Green. 

Shelby County, (c) Ill, June 26.—Farm- 
ing prospects are going from bad to 
worse. Corn is getting in bad shape. A 
lot of it has not been plowed yet and 
can’t be seen for the weeds. Had some 
nice weather from the 10th to 20th, but 
several big rains and windstorms since 
and it looks like more to follow. Oats 
have improved considerably, also wheat. 
Pastures are doing well. Corn market go- 
ing up and hogs down.—S. M. Harper. 

Iroquois County, (e) ll, June 27.—Lots 
of rain. Corn fields very weedy. Oats, 
corn and hay doing finely. Pastures ex- 
ceptionally good. Corn 86c; quite a few 
selling. Butterfat 38c, eggs 26c. Nearly 
everyone crossing their corn. Hay ready 
to cut but wet weather holding it up.—O. 
W. Harroun. 

Christian County, (c) Ill., June 23.—We 
are having much rain at present. Corn is 
needing cultivation badly. Wheat is light. 
Oats look good and also hay. Very few 
farmers have good stands of corn. About 
40 or 50 per cent planted the second time. 
—A. W. Sutton. 

McDonough County, (w) TIL, June 26.— 
We are having lots of rain. Corn get- 
ting grassy. June 19 the hottest day for 
June in a long time—94 degrees. A short 
time back we had the worst hail storm 
that has ever struck this part of McDon- 
ough and Hancock counties; absolutely 
ruined the wheat, oats and grass, and 
cleaned the houses of window glass on the 
north side of houses. Ruined cherries, 
strawberries and raspberrries in its path 
of three-quarters to one mile wide and for 
a long ways from northwest to south- 
east. Ruined nearly all the composition 
roofs in its path and damaged fruits trees 
badly. Corn high and fat stock not high 
enough to justify feeding.—Chas. E. Wal- 
lace. 


MISSOURI 


Moniteau County, (c) Mo., June 27.— 
Continued rain. Very little wheat cut. 
Lots of corn not plowed for first time. 
Very bad on alfalfa hay. Fall seeding of 
timothy very good. Corn rapidly advanc- 
ing in price; now selling at 95e; oats sell- 
ing at 68c. Pastures good.—Wesley Kies- 
ling. 

Adair County, (n) Mo., June 27.4-We 
are having some very wet weather and | 
corn fields are getting very weedy. Corn’ 
is very small for the time of year. Most 
of the oats will be tall enough to cut with 
binder. Many soybeans have been put 
in. Eggs 22c, cream 35c.—Earl T. Wat- 
kins. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., June 27,— 
Ground well soaked. Grass and weeds 
doing finely; corn in bad shape; very little 
of it plowed. So cold and dry early that 
corn did not grow and a good deal planted 
over. So wet now it can not be culti- 
vated. Stock generally doing very well. 
Corn is around $1 per bushel now. Wheat 
and oats look very well yet, tho the rust 
is beginning to show some. Eggs are 2ic 
per dozen, cream 30c pound, heavy hens 
18c, light 16c, broilers 24 to 28c¢c.—S. 
Meredith. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 27.—Rain 
in June to date, 8.81 inches; 3.81 inches 
during last five days. Wheat harvest just 
beginning, but is being stopped. Many 
fields of corn becoming dangerously gras- 
sy. Clover crop is practically a com- 
plete loss. Prices.of all grains are soar- 
ing, while those of livestock are dragging 
lower day by day. 

Lafayette County, (nc) Mo., June 26.— 
On June 24 a heavy rain, almost three 
inches, and .a terrific windstorm passed 
over this county, doing much damage to 
wheat and washing out much corn. Some 
fields of corn have had no cultivation and 
are very weedy. All small streams are 
out of their banks. Most all hay put up 
last two weeks spoiled. Strawberries and 
cherries plentiful and fine. Farmers are 
very much discouraged with weather and 
prices they receive for their products.— 
Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., June 2%.— 
June will go down in-history as a very 
wet month. Wheat only a fair crop, not 
over 75 per cent. Corn is two weeks late. 
Much of it has not been cultivated, ow- 
ing to the heavy rains. Pastures are 
good. Oats fair to good. Hay will make 
a fair crop if it dries up so it can be 
cured. Fruit prospects only fair. Grapes 
and strawberries damaged by hail. To- 
mato crop.starting up slowly.—J. C. Pres- 
ton, 





DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 1—C. A. Oldsen, Wali Lake, Iowa; 
B. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale at 
- Wall Lake, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breaders’ Sale Co., Fond du Wis.; 


S, H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


July 24—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Jan. 22—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such di or reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week p preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday —— —<- 
changes can be made after pages are made up. 
advertisements, however, can usually be AR. 
—< late as Monday morning of the week Ny 

jue, 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HB. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


Attention is hereby directed to the 
Scotch bull, Dale’s Best, by Dale Clarion, 
owned by Mr. Ben Snyder, of Marcus, 
Iowa, thet is being offered for sale or 
will be exchanged for a young bull down 
to eight months of equal merit and breed- 
ing. Dale’s Best is but three removed 
from Imp, Janette, a Jealousy. His breed- 
ing is faultless and he is a compact, 
smooth, short-legged bull of very pleas- 
ing character. Write Mr. Snyder for full 
particulars. Note his card in this issue, 
—Advertising Notice. 

HAYDEN’S HEREFORDS 


T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, is now 
offering readers of Wallaces’ Farmer a 
choice young bull that is a grandson of 
Bright Stanway and out of a Disturber 
4th dam. This is a great two-year-old 
bull and anyone interested in better Here- 
fords in need of a buil will do well to look 
this bull over. He is wonderfully well 
built, being exceptionaHy strong in the 
rear quarters and very heavy boned, 
Write Mr. Hayden at once regarding this 
bull, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


WALTEMEYER’S DUROC SALE 


Mr. J. D. Waltemeyer, of Melbourne, 
Iowa, one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful Duroc breeders and showmen in 
America, announces July 24 as his annual 
midsummer bred sow sale. In calling at- 
tention to this sale we wish to remind our 
readers that it is of greater importance 
than it at first may seem. Here is @ 
place to get the best specimens in the 
land, and the sale comes at a time when 
the best sell for very little. more than 
the common run. We suggest that a few 
of the common sows be porked and add 
one or two of these splendid specimeng 
bred to a pair of boars in J. D.’s Sensa¢ 
tion and J. D.’s Colonel that stand al-« 
most unequaled in their class. File your 
application for catalog with Mr. Walte- 
meyer at once. Watch for next week’s 
announcement.—Advertising Notice. j 


DUROCS AND ALFALFA f 


The rotation of Durocs after alfalfa is 
proving highly satisfactory at Pleasant 
Hill and Birchwood farms, owned by 
Messrs. B. A. Samuelson & Son, of Kiron} 
Iowa. The largest number of fall boars 
are to be found here of any place we have 
called this season. Big, lengthy, alfalfa- 
grown boars; boars that will go out and 
improve in appearance with anyone who 
sees fit to give them a little grain. They 
are the kind of boars we itike to recom- 
mend to our readers. There is a variety 
of breeding so that anyone may find 
here bloodlines to suit his needs. The 
big issue with the Samuelsons is 
hogs and with good hogs the bloodlines 
seldom hurt them. They are making spé- 
cial prices on these fall boars to move 
them in the near future. You can save 
money by buying now and you will be 
sure of a good chance for selection from 
the many they have. Note their card in 
this issue and write or call on them.— 
Advertising Notice. ; 











‘HOLSTEIN BREAKS BRITISH RECORD 

Findlay Clara 2d, a British Friesian 
cow owned by George Findlay, Glasslaw, 
Stonehaven, Scotland, is the new butter 
champion of the British Isles. Her ree- 
ord for one year is 3,449 gallons of milk 
and 1,379 pounds of butter. 








GHTNING causes 


More 
‘on farms: 


Can you afford to defy lightning when one stroke can cleam 
you out, home, barns and all in a few minutes? You are 
Rerieas to stop it unless you can divert the 
tell you how at low cost and guarantee protection. 
Write for FREE literature. 


MOORE BROTHERS LIGHTNING ROD CO, 
Dept. B MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 














TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. ’ 


7 Scotch Shoerthern Bull by 
DALE $s STAR, Dale Clarion. Roan, 4 yrs. Very 
high class. Price $175 or will exchange for 8 mo, 

roan Scotch bull. Ben Snyder, Marcus, Ea. 


W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ka., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac, Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome 


. 
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| Have Your Hogs 
INSURED 


Prevent hog cholera 
losses. Have your 
pigs vaccinated with 
SIOUX BRAND 


Serum and Virus by « veteri- 
narian. Insure protection. 


Sioux City Serum Co. 
Sioux City, lows. 














) TEST TREATMENT 
| FOR 10 PIGS 
pt See 


MARVEL MEDICINE 


To convince you that it is trulya 
wonderful treatment for Necrotic 
Enteritis, Swine Plague, Hemorr- 
hagic Septicemia, “Necro”, “Flu” 
and Mixed Infection. 

Send 50 cents in stamps to cover 
packing and shipping charges and 
will ship you this medicine 
PREPAID. 


WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS 
PLA ° 


INLY 
Bowen-Shields Chemical Co., 
744 W. Broadway, 











Council Bluffs, lowa 


Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
mesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
&t prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Bay which state interested in 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information 





i S. FUNSTON, Mo. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 








POLAND-CHINAS 





Hancherdale Polands 


Sows bred for fall pigs. Boys pig club pigs, either 
gex, $25. Weaned and vaccinated. Some very choice 


ics berd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the | 


top. Sires: OCriteric, 
x. P. HANCHER, 


MATADOR 


@he boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland China herd and this boar, address 
SOHN NGON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A-wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar 
‘will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair. We always have some- 
D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, Ia. 


TAM WORTHS 


8. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
— better. Circular of win- 

ers ready. Farmers prices 
2. M. Dewell, Mer.. Box 10, Seymour, Iltinols. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lewa 
@hief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
DD. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Iowa City, Lowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Pall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
featrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
faspection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, 1owA 
JACHS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


“end largest and best of the Black Mam- 
th breed. Sto6yrs. old right ready 
for “the ipeotinn season. Big herd to 
7 from, not high in pate. 
CHANDLER, R?, Chariton, tows! 


Sultan, HKingnite. 











thing for sale. 





























SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep =o it. Write for literature and 
let ers. 
The American & Delaine Merine Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 
2 





_ROLFE, IOWA | 


























ao NEGRO” 


are the great enemies of the Swine-breeder. Worms vary in size 
from that of a knitting needle and two or three inches long, up to the 
size of a lead pencil and from one to two feet in length. A few of 
these big fellows nearly close up a hog’s intestine so that the partially 
digested food cannot pass through. Some attach themselves to the lin- 
ing of the intestine by suckers; others have sharp thorny heads that 
burrow into the intestinal walls. 


Worms cause “Necro” to a certain extent, or at least open the way 
to the germs by breaking or tearing the intestinal membrane. On the 
other hand, worms thrive in the intestinal condition set up by “Necro” 
infection. So both work together to the detriment of the pig and its 


owner. 
“NECRO” OR NECROTIC ENTERITIS 


is a disease that affects a pig’s bowel in various ways. 
is an ulcerated condition; in other cases a “sloughing off’ of the mu- 
cous membrane; in still other cases there is a thick, slimy, leathery 
coating that forms on the inside of the intestine. We have seen cases 
where pigs have passed pieces of this, while under Germozone treat- 
ment, pieces six inches long and looking like rubber tubing with walls 
from an eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick. After a time, if not 
removed, this coating stops up the bowel completely_but long before it 
reaches such stage, it covers the bowel so as to prevent the assimila- 
tion of much or most of the food. In the acute form of “Necro,” pigs 
scour badly, become emaciated and frequently die; in the chronic form 
there is-a wasting; drying up; lack of gain; general unthriftiness. 





Sometimes it 





A prominent South Omaha hog buyer said to me the other day: 
“Not one hog raiser in ten is making any money out of hogs. Only a 
few ‘lucky’ ones who manage to escape ‘Necro’ ever get back the 
money they put into the pigs.” 





There is no element of luck about it, however. It is purely proper 
housing and yarding, sanitary and preventive measures, combined 
with correct feeding. Pigs kept in clean or new quarters and receiving 
plenty of that very cheap article, common salt, or salt and hard wood 
ashes, are not much troubled with worms. A twice-a-week use of Lee’s 
Hog Remedy is still better and surer. 





Pigs kept in clean quarters and drinking the Germozone water 
that thousands of farmers now use regularly for their chickens, have 
been found practically exempt from the dreaded “Necro.” 

Observance of this fact led us to make extensive field tests: Dur- 
ing eight months past, we have had two experts constantly in the 
field. Demonstrations have been made on hundreds of farms where 
Necrotic and wormy hogs were found and a treatment was devised 
that is proving wonderfully successful in treatment of acute Necrotic 
Enteritis. A prominent South Dakota veterinarian, who has been 
using our methods during four months past, says: “I have had 100 
per cent success with the Germozone treatment for Necrotic Enteritis.” 





Germozone is given in the drinking water just the same as for 
chickens. In gallon bottles the cost is $4.50, or five gallons for $20.00. 
A gallon makes 128 gallons of medicine. The treatment is very sim- 
ple, inexpensive and quickly effective. There is no long waiting, 
nursing or doctoring. 

Send us your name for details and method of treatment. Germo- 
zone may be had from our “Lee Way” dealer at most every town or pre- 
paid from Omaha in gallon lots or more. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 











increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and increase your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. 

For literature, address 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, lil. 











Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to #4 mon 
Make your wants known and if we can not oi 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
sre the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
cow, sert On request. Milking Shorthorn Society, independence, ie. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


f Rare Quality —< Sca 
Eight months to two years. All by Gunenian, 
sire of many winners at leading state fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica bull living 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to ineure 
profit for siring steers. 
J. H. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


SMITH-VILLA ANGUS, 70 herd, balls of pro- 

* nounced individuality. 
2end3 years old. Biackbirds and sired by Blackcap 
Barrage. To move them quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They sre better than we can describe. 
One a pr‘ze winner. Come or write W. HM. 
SMETH, Cherokee County, Quimby, Lowa. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Pea a az).1n) INCREASE PROFITS 


By reducing the cost of eee & high class 

beef. No dehorning loss. Faster and cheaper 
gains. Less shipping shrink. A Polled Here- 

mm ford bull will sire horniess celven for your 
horned rows Free Mliustrated booklet and list of breeders 


MER D HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSEN. 
0 TAMERICAN POLLEN = DES mone. 1OWA 




































arenes. 


Hereford ord Bull—For Sale 


Weung Stanway, % two year old bull. 
grandson of B ht Stanway, and a Ee 
ber 4th dam. real bull. 
T.M.Mayden, R.F.D.1, 


BOLSTEINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. P neal cows will com pare with 
the very best. Addr 

- Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hespers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of all ages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf cluo. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains. 

BARGROVE & AKNOLD, 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wiscensin. 





Creston, lowa 











Norwalk, ia. 








5 0t 6 nenrest dams and full sister to both 
grand sires and grand dam are Holstein Ass. prize 
winners. One first, three thirds, two tenths and one 
eleventh. Bilton Carrison, Mill Grove, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock__for Sale 


Clydesdale stallion—three years old—by Criterion— 









































For More Than 40 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. More 
than 130,000,000 head have been receivéd 
during that time, as follows: 

























EOS w...c000 ia Ubam ssicghoe 82,542,507 
EEINED. .covssiskechaceasoypusen 66,266,139 
Co SRS TY 38,517,604 
Horses-Mules ........... 935,869 
Calves........ 4 ee ee ae 513,377 










pra ssssn 188,775,496 


We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give us a trial 
and you will be convinced. 


Union Stock Yards Co- Omaha J/d 
Sevth Omeha 
Nebraska 











































ist at lowa State Fair 
Percheron en two years old—by Jalap— 
t Iowa State Fair 
Oxford, Hampelire. Rim rg od * scceamceuinn and 


ANIMAL. HUSBANDRY. FARM 
lewa acess College Ames, iowa 


AUCTIONEERS 











AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auc Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your 40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 




















BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. Al! grad 

Want to sell your Farm? Write us “ expert 

ee service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
etioneers Sehoel of Experience, 

810 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, lewa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. “4 A com at 
all times. WILLIAM SSURG, 
Original and 


Learn Auctioneering Grea: seer bs School. Become 


independent with no capita! invested. Write 

for free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 

Hg oe — Ppa — EERING, 
.- Sacramen vd. cago 

Carey M. Jones, President. : : a 


R. E. MILLER 


Live St kA neer 
ive Stoc uctio 


LIVE STOCK 
u.6. KRASCHEL avcrios sem 


H.L. HULL, Auctionoer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bldg, Des Moines, lewa 
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